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schools. of the Art Students’ League, in New York City.- His 
‘ Ready for. the Ride,’ a: young-lady in a black habit-and'a Van- 
dyck hat, was recently. bought by the Union League Club; and 
his ‘ Apprentice,’.a rather-ragged boy. of sixteen, was generally 
considered to: be:the most artistic representation in the first exhi- 
bition of- the Society of American Artists. 

The ‘Court Jester’ is no fossilised type, but a distinct and origi- 
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nal creation, and the engraver’s spirited interpretation of it will 
scarcely fail of a welcome. In the features and expression of the 
face the art of the painter has triumphed, although of the picture 
itself the real significance lies in the harmonies and contrasts of 
intense tones and splendid hues. The costume’of the jester is a 
brilliant scarlet throughout, and the presentation of this costume 
is almost perfect of its kind. Amid all the gorgeousness of colour- 


ing the severe simplicity of the design stands out with added grace. 


The pose of the figure is easy and “natural, and the relief wonder- 
ful; at a distance of twenty feet the man seems to be in front of - 
and separate from the canvas. In short, Chase’s ‘ Court Jester’ is 
one of the most striking of ‘recent American works, and from the 
genius that produced it the public have reason to expect much that 
will please. 


NORWAY.” 


By-R. Tf. PRITCHEAD ES 4 


————— 


CHAPTER XX. 


ROM the oldest time weddings and funerals have been 
great events, and considerable expenses have ever at- 
tended them. Such is the case still in Norway, especially with 
regard to weddings. What a contrast toa Norwegian wedding, 
carried out with all its details, is the modern civilisation of 
being married before a ‘“‘ Registrar,’ a process which must be 
sudden death to sentiment, and destructive of all the sacred 
associations so closely linked with the solemnity of marriage 
in Norway! Marriage takes time. The Lutheran Church 
has two distinct services or ceremonies, which conduce to the 
steady-going of the young people concerned, and tend to 
develop prudent and careful living. There is first the betrothal, 
and then the wedding. Circumstances decide the particular 
period between the two events—one year generally, sometimes 
two or more; in any case it is a good preparation for the 
responsibilities of married life, and certainly works well. One 
thing is beyond denial—it affords an opportunity to discover latent 
objections and bad habits, which might not crop out all at once 
when the lover is offering a concentrated essence of courtship. 
By the betrothal system a girl steps at once into a certain and 
marked position, as it were an aspirant to the honour and 


dignity of marriage, and this training has generally a most 
wholesome effect. Amongst the peasants this is also carried 
out in the provinces, but the simple folk are sometimes a little. 
impatient of the second ceremony, and the law of Norway has 
alleviated any difficulty which might arise from such impetuosity, 
and taken the same status as Scotch law. 

Both weddings and funerals are characterized by heavy liba~ 
tions. The wedding festival will last a week—early and late; 
it is not ‘‘ What a day we are having !’’ but ‘‘ What a week we are 
having!’’? The home love of the people is prominently shown 
on occasions like these ; their simple affection and general kind- 
liness can only be the-outcome of tenderness and sympathy 
in their every-day life, when the mothers are so motherly, the 
fathers so fatherly. No ‘‘iceberg dads’’ are to be found 1 
Norway; they are more like the stoves which every one gathers” 
round for comfort, when the chills of life are likely to be forth- 
coming. And the priest comes out strongly on these occasions, 
for he is a part of every family, as we have previously noticed ; he) 
shares the troubles of the flocks, and enhances their joys, with- 
out his presence being in any way a kill-joy ; ; on the contrary, he 
enters into all that is going on, joins in the songs, is general 
convivial at table, and is not shy of tobacco; he is, in fact, a 
practical, genial Christian, and so does good service in th 


The Wedding. 


cause he represents, and is an ever- -present comfort to his 
flock. 


We now come to the last ceremonies of the Church, remarking 


- on out way the very great importance attached by the Lutheran 


Church to confirmation. In this the Church does well, and sows 
good seed at the right time—seed which is to be joy of riper 


* Continued from page 222. 


years and the backbone of posterity. A Norwegian funeral is 
surrounded by an unwholesome atmosphere of intense mel 
choly; hope and faith seem trampled down for the moment by 
weight of present grief. The Norwegians certainly do not look 
upon the arrival of the reaper who puts in the sickle as the “‘ order. 
of release’’ from the trammels of our lower state. Perhaps the 
intensity of feeling is a certain relief from which they rebou 
to a lighter burden in after-life. Their quiet, secluded 
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encourages this, the very sombreness of the country develops it, 
and the almost oppressive grandeur of the scenery sustains it, 
while the absence of birds with joyous song certainly adds to it. 
Funerals in this country take many forms. First, in towns, for 
plump, portly burghers, as well as for men of note in letters, 
politics, or Art, there is the old form of coffin chariot, with cock- 
hatted driver, the horses clothed in all the panoply of funereal 
darkness, the road sprinkled with juniper or yew twigs, the 
Death’s head blended with a flame rising from the urn as deco- 
ration ; the latter the only cheerful, hopeful thought in the whole 
arrangement. Military funerals are much the same in all lands. 
_ And now away from towns and cemeteries to the more simple 
method of taking farewell of passing spirits and lifeless clay. 
During the visit to Indfjord a description was given of the 
funeral of Ingeborg, a good ‘‘pige’’ swept away by a landslip. 
How full of sympathy the good folk were; how the finest breed of 


‘‘blakken’’ was brought with the best carved collar the district 
could produce to honour her last remains! And in another 
place we referred to the more common occurrence of the coffin 
being placed on a “‘stolkjer.’’ During the winter in some of the 
most inaccessible farms, such as the Geiranger, where there is no 
landing-place, the bodyis kept until spring. This seems protracted 
agony, but there is the balance of nature—no decomposition. 
In the less-frequented rivers a solitary boat may sometimes be 
seen, containing a funeral party unattended, their sorrow self- 
contained and unshared by others. One of our woodcuts 
illustrates a touching incident—a bonder and wife taking their 
“only one’’ to God’s acre. This is secluded life intensified ; 
their little one, their joy and pet lamb, was called home, and 
they had to take to its resting-place their treasure and home 
delight. The poor mother may have borne up bravely, but the 
sight of the churchyard in the distance was too much for her, 


= 


and at last she gave way and sobbed over the coffin. But when 
she arrives the priest with kindly voice and deep sympathy will 
comfort her and cheer her. Little, however, will they talk as they 
row back, with their hearts full and their home empty. None 
but those who have had an only one called away can realise the 
blank—their ‘“‘sunbeam’’ gone. The home life of Norway is very 
simple throughout: in summer, the perfect enjoyment of the 
short but bright season; in winter, spinning, weaving, and 
sledging. The absence of rudeness—the modern term ‘‘chaff’’ is 
unknown—the ‘‘even-manneredness”’ of the people in all classes, 
must strike a stranger. Whatever may be the class of society, 
there is always the same kindly politeness. No double set of 
_ Manners, as civilisation brings about, no rudeness to inferiors, 

or fawning to superiors; the equal distribution of this world’s 
goods, combined with innate kindliness, prevents this. No 
_ unkindness, for they are tender to all dumb animals, and that is 
_ an undoubted sign of sterling worth. And yet, with all this, 


Return from the Christening. 


what jolly little things the children and young folk are! They 
will make the most charming little curtsey, and then go off, 
children to the core. A good innocent romp, how they enjoy it! 
The young girls, too, are so natural, perfectly easy, and well- 
behaved, that it is refreshing to be with them. Nothing prim or 
starched about them, but good hearts, with the bloom of youth. 
Their dances, too, how they enjoy them; and then a song, 
with a chorus from the whole company, and another dance! 
Capital housewives these Scandinavian maidens should make, 
for even the fréken, or young girl of position, carries out all the 
household duties of home, and enters into the real work of life 
with the greatest earnestness, being mistress of every detail, and 
yet the most. charming of God’s work, a natural lady. N.B.— 
The “‘patriarch’’ did not lose his heart in Gamle Norge ; that 
was safely at home in the good care of one who has monopolized 
it ever since he was a boy. 

Norwegian housekeeping is so totally different from anything 
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we have that it will be well to note it here. The wife has 
greater responsibility and requires more forethought than with us. 


There are no co-operative stores to which to send a long list; no 
one calls for orders, or solicits the favour of custom ; no inviting 
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The Funeral: Bergen. 


circulars or enticing advertisements create an appetite for new 
purchases, and make one believe that superfluous things are 


absolutely and perfectly necessary, and must be had. No; the 
husband does not go to town every day, and bring back anything 


that the dear wife has forgotten. Her mental powers and: good 
management must be equal to getting everything in before the 


Their * only one... ec Durga) ca [yen ain 


winter arrives, not for the family. only,-but-for the labourers also} 
and all this perhaps on slender means, and sparse harvests. 
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JAPANESE ART. 


BY slR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K-C.B., D.C.L. 


Soe om 


=q|NY survey of the field of Japanese Art would be 

\]| imperfect without some reference to three im- 
portant elements in all pictorial Art—Chiar- 
oscuro, Colour, and Perspective. 

Mr. J. Leighton, in his discourse on the Arts 
of Japan, draws the conclusion that they may 
be said ‘‘in an eminent degree to depend upon 

the picturesque, though rarely to reach the pictorial ; that is to 

say, they never produce a picture, because the principal element 
of pictorial Art is wanting—light and shade.’’ They certainly do 
not, as a tule, employ light and shade to make a picture, but they 
are not wholly ignorant of its effect in giving to flat surfaces the 
deceptive appearance of objects in relief. Art, however, of the 
highest kind, as he observes elsewhere, may and often does 
exist without chiaroscuro, and their defect on this side does not 
prevent their being as a people a nation of artists, with marvellous 
feeling and instinct for Art, with a fine sense of the beauty of 
colour, and after that of form, but this in an inferior degree ; 
_ reversing the characteristic of the ancient Art of the Greeks, 
where a love of the beautiful in form was the first to find ex- 
pression, and of colour only in a secondary degree, while it has 
been left doubtful whether they understood chiaroscuro any more 


than the Japanese do at this day. Mr. Leighton suggests that 
this is a power which seems to have been reserved for less sunny 
climes—lands of cloud and mist where colour tells the least, and 
neutral tints predominate. But he begins with the axiom that 
the Asiatic, from Turkey to Japan, is ‘‘ gifted with Art powers 
indigenous to the soil on which they grow, as the gorgeous plants 
of the tropics flourish independently of care or culture;’’ and 
he explains that in this he alludes more particularly to ‘that 
marvellous perception of form and colour, founded upon the laws 
of Nature, and demonstrable by the aid of science or the rules of 
Art, that seems the heritage of all Asiatics.’’ However this 
may be, it must be admitted that if one powerful element of pic- 
torial Art be light and shade, the Japanese are without any 
knowledge of its importance. 

The pictorial effect which results from an artistic disposition 
of lights and shadows, and by the quality in these which is 
technically termed breadth, is in equal degree unknown to 
them. ‘‘ That every light should have a focus of brilliancy, and 
every shadow a heart of depth,’’ has not been recognised as an 
essential condition of the picturesque or pictorial Art. Equally 
have they failed to perceive another cardinal principle of chiar- 
oscuro by which breadth of effect and unity are attained, namely, 


» iF 
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_ the graduation of each, and the grouping together in due subor- 
_ dination of all the lights and all the shadows, if there are more 
' than one of each, by which lights are incorporated with shadows 
by graduation, and vice versd. 
___ If, as has been said by a writer on Art; ‘“‘ those effects of light 
and shade are most satisfactory to the eye which have manifestly 
some artificial or arbitrary disposition of light or shade’’—a 
“position which of course may be disputed—the Japanese neglect 
of such means of attaining pictorial effect may be explained by 
their adherence to what they observe in Nature. The simpler 
disposition of light and shade adopted by European artists with 
: a view to attain pictorial effect and make a picture certain to 
please by the chiaroscuro alone, independently of colour, has cer- 
_ tainly not entered into the artistic mind of Japan. Neither ‘‘a 
‘wedge-shaped breadth of light or of shade, nor a conspicuous 


fig. 1. 


object of agreeable form either in light or in shade, according 
to choice, at one side of the picture,’’ is ever consciously resorted 
to by Japanese artists and workmen with a view to the pictorial 
effect. The principle so often illustrated by Claude Lorraine’s 
sunsets, a mass of light in the background relieving dark objects 
on each side, with a dark graduated intermediate distance; and 
that preferred by Rembrandt of a point or focus of bright light 
suddenly graduated into dark shadows, as in the ‘ Adoration 
of the Shepherds;’ or the reverse, of general light with a 
point of dark, often adopted by Turner, Collins, and others—all 
these and many other more or less artificial arrangements of 
light and shadow for pictorial effect, easily recognised in Euro- 
pean Art, have hitherto found no place in the Liber Studiorum 
of Japanese artists. So, also, with such rudimentary knowledge 
of the rules of perspective as they possess, they do not seem to 
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have learned the importance of placing the point of sight out of 
the centre of their picture, and lower down or nearer to the base 
line of the picture than the top, the neglect of which is held 
to be destructive of pictorial effect. The relieving of dark 
objects against light, and the contrary of light against dark, and 
many other rules may be equally dismissed. The truth is, that 
they never have given their minds to the painting of pictures as 
such. For screens, and fans and cabinets, they invent charming 


designs, and very artistic groups of flowers, trees, figures, &c., 
but rather as materials or suggestive motives for a picture thee 
pictures in themselves. 

Yet, as has.been remarked in a former article, the Japanese 
have great dormant pictorial power, and sometimes display it 
with a limited light and shade, with much of sz/houetze in effect, 
of which an example was given in one of the illustrations. In a f 
question of originality of conception, and power of rendering 


Fig. 2. 


pictorially a weird and mystic subject bya poetic and purely ideal 
mode of treatment, another illustration is now before me which 
leaves nothing to be desired, and would not be easily matched 
among the best efforts of European Art. It is a moonlight 
scene, with the moon large and full in a dimly coloured sky, 
across the broad disc of which a flight of strange-looking birds 
are shadowed with outspread wings coming from afar, as the 
perspective admirably renders; while others, all in black, of 
strange presence, are scattered over the picture, some on a 


branch, others in the air, and on a shore which seems to look 
into boundless space. 

In regard to their colouring, it is with them a matter of. 
feeling, I fancy, guided by a fine sense of colour and the con- 
ditions under which this can be most highly gratified. Certain 
it is, they have none of the rules recognised in European Art | 
as embodying approved principles derived from the practice 
of the great masters and colourists of the past ages. Whether 
the Japanese workman has any knowledge of the necessit 


Fig. 3. 


of avoiding “‘ greenish blues and greenish yellows, both being 
sickly in hue,’’ or has been taught by his eye never to place such 
a green “between blue and yellow as would result from the 
mixture of the particular tint of these two colours which are 
made use of,’’ I cannot say. But they have a great love of 
tertiary compounds, and are perfectly aware that these receive 
value by the opposition of the colour which enters least into 
their composition. The balance of colours, of which much has 


been made in @/etfanfe Art criticism, and the balance of lights 
and shades in a picture, would seem to have no place in Japanese 
Art. Yet it is quite certain they have the finest perception 0! 
harmony and tone in colours, and rarely seem to make any mis- 
take in the innumerable objects produced, even by the leaey 
skilled workman. 
Mr. Jarves says, ‘“‘The esthetic temperament of a nation 1s 
most subtly felt in its use of colour;’’ and he believes that “in 
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he Orient the use of colour seems always to have been coin- 
ent with a passionate esthetic satisfaction in it for its own 
, unchanged by time or ideas foreign to itself;’’ and Mr. 
ghton bears his testimony that, ‘‘in colouring, the Japanese 
e, generally speaking, very skilful, adopting a quiet and refined 
, and using full low-toned colours in preference to exces- 
'y brilliant ones. In this they differ from the Chinese. Of 
urse I do not wish you to understand that the Japanese artists 
ot use bright colours, for few men know their value better ; 


. Fig. 4. 


but what I desire to convey is that they use them judiciously, and 
in comparatively small proportions, cleverly supporting and con- 
ing them with the secondaries, and other compound colours 
y use in grounds and large masses generally.’ 
‘may add, so far as my own experience goes, that they want 
mstruction from their brother artists in other lands as to the 
sure to be derived from ‘‘that tempering of contrast with 
eness’’ which is found to belong alike to the harmonies of 
ormand sound. 
Mr. Morris would seem, indeed, to have taken a hint from the 
panese in his taste for painting walls and backgrounds gene- 
ly of neutral greens and browns. Of course, when positive 
d bright colours are used in depicting objects in Nature, every- 
depends on the finer sense~of colours in harmony, and 
e subtle combinations and gradations which must be felt, not 
tibed. I have heard it denied that Oriental races have 
y real superiority over Europeans-in their perception of the 
nonies of colours, and the finer sense of these, which makes 


dia and elsewhere in Asia they show a taste for what have 
a styled “degraded colours’”’—the magentas and_ other 
1e products. It has-been contended further, that what we 
2 admired as Oriental patterns, with their perfect harmony of 
uring, are thus shown to have been merely the work of 
ice, and once adopted, the conservative habits of Asiatics 
sufficed to perpetuate them. I do not think there is any 
Jation for such opinions. Excellence, whether in colour or 
; Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, is never the work of 
and instead of one pattern or one combination of colours 
to the eye, it is easy to distinguish hundreds varying 
h according to the period or locality: That-they may 
ave proved superior to the temptation of some Western 
sity of a debased or inferior Art to their own, and which may 
idition have had the recommendation of greater cheapness, 
t justify the larger inference that they have no finer sense 
; those from whom they buy such goods in preference 
wn. It has been truly said that it is with colour as 
ther elements of Art, excellence or beauty can only be pro- 
by those who delight in it. Soft shades of grey and 
es dull green, have much to recommend them if used in 
bordination, and with reference to brighter and purer 
ight and pure colours are the best, and all richness 


take a special delight in bright colours. It is urged that. 


of effect must be dependent on them. A relative arrangement of 
tints will do much to produce a sense of harmony, but not a 
colourist who loves masses of the brightest hues, such as in a 
sunny clime alone are a perpetual feast to the eyes and a delight 
to the sense which revels in profusion. The Roman scarf or the 
handkerchief of the contadina, the bright-coloured sash of the 
Andalusian and the glowing scarlets and gold of the Indian 
bazaars, are all the living evidences of an innate sense of the 
beauty of bright and pure colours. We never have in England 
the sun of these Southern and Hastern climes, which gives to the 
skies and mountains, to trees and birds and flowers, a glory of 
such brightness, that colour of the most vivid and brilliant hues 
forms a part of their nature by daily and hourly association in 
the life of the people. : 

In this matter of colour, Mr. Jarves, who has evidently been a 
close student zz Fafan of Japanese characteristic excellences, 
evidently thinks as I do. He remarks that the ‘‘two chief 
branches of the human family, both originating in Central Asia, 
and which have developed the highest civilisation, are the Aryan 
and Turanian. The first, guided by its nomadic instincts, in 
the outset of its historical career became widely diffused and 
separated, while the second remained in more centralized and 
compact masses. Each distinguished itself by characteristics 
that have slowly crystallized into national idiosyncrasies, more 
or less antagonistic and one-sided as regards one another, and 
ending in fixed expressions of civil and religious life. The 
opening of lines of communication and extension of commerce 
have brought these face to face, if not into direct competition, to 
stand or fall on their own merits, or possibly to borrow from each 
other, and in the end intermingle.’’ He goes on to observe that 
the latest family achievement of the Aryan branch is the unes- 
thetic, restless American people—the direct antithesis in all 
essentials of the Turanians. These have met on the soil of 
Japan, and the Japanese, as a nation mainly under American 
guidance, has made a plunge into such civilisation as this latest 
form of Aryan progress has produced. On the esthetic side it 
is obvious no greater contrast or antagonism could be found ; 


Fig. 5: 


and in the matter of colour we may fairly weigh what Mr. 
Jarves has to say. He remarks that ‘‘a noteworthy <esthetic 
trait of the Turanian is his passion for colour, whilst the Aryan 
shows a preference for pure form. The predominance of brilliant 
traits in their Art, and absolute delight therein, used with intui- 
tive sagacity and appreciation of harmonious contrasts, grada- 
tions, and interblendings, as it were forming refined symphonies 
or spiritual chords 6f colour, are a special heritage or instinct of 
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the Turanian family; just as those of Aryan descent are more 
distinguished by sculpture and architecture in general than by a 
universal appreciation and skill in using colour, especially in the 
minor decorative forms of Art.’’ 

Mr. J. Leighton, speaking of the progress made by the Japanese, 
and the sources of instruction open to them, gives them credit for 
having acquired some knowledge of linear perspective from the 
Dutch. In all probability they did. In one of the numerous sketch- 
books left by their celebrated artist Hokusai, and the school he 
founded in the last century, there is indeed a lesson in perspec- 
tive, no doubt derived from some Dutch source only partially 
understood. (See Diagram No. 1.) ; 

It will be seen that, although they had some knowledge of a 


Fig. 0. 


ing to circumstances, but never in the middle. That seems to 
have been the object of this lesson, defective like the other as to 
the point of sight. “4 
Nevertheless, either by some rule, or more probably by eye, in 
drawing a circle, as the wheel of a cart, they put it into very 
fair perspective, as may be seen in the following example, taken 
from the same book (Fig. 3), in which the complicated piece of 
perspective is tolerably given. This is perhaps still more 
clearly exemplified in Fig. 4, representing a woman carding 
hemp. Of foreshortening in the human figure they have little 
knowledge, and yet often attempt to render it. Figs. 5 and 6 
may be taken as examples, in which there is a fair degree of 
success, Though it must be confessed, therefore, at the outset, 
that in perspective and the drawing of the undraped human 
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his mark in New York by sending to the Acade- 
my Exhibition of 1877 his ‘Portrait of a Lady, 
with Dog.” No previous or subsequent work of 
his is so noteworthy as this in quality. The lady 
stands leaning gracefully upon the back of a high 
chair, on which is seated a pertinacious, staring, 
full-blooded pug-dog, whose ugliness is in eloquent contrast to the 
refined and classic beauty of the woman. The motive of the re- 
presentation had the disadvantage of being considered by some 
spectators to be a little stagy. Other persons preferred the dog 
to the woman ; others still liked the attitude of the woman best of 
all; but the picture, as a whole, met with popular and academic 
recognition. It was full of delicate realisation and of linear grace; 
in its treatment there was neither baldness nor artificiality ; and if, 
as a piece of character-painting, it was somewhat wanting in depth 


ENJAMIN CURTIS PORTER, of Boston, made 


horizontal line passing through the field of a picture at the 
height of the eye of the spectator, they have not understood that 
the point of sight on that line is always opposite to it, and thai 
all lines or visual rays in parallel perspective must go to thi 
same point of sight; whereas, although the ascending and 
descending lines in both diagrams go to points on the horizonta 
line, they go to two or more points, some distance apart. As to 
points of distance out of the picture, to which all diagonal lines 
should go, they seem to be wholly ignorant. And so of vanishir 

points in oblique perspective. So in the next diagram (No. 2) they 
must have learned that in order to secure a pleasing effect the 
horizon must not be placed equidistant from the top and bottom 


of the picture, but one-third or two-fifths lower or higher, accord- 
“a 


‘ 
' 
4 
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: 
figure they have little pretension to scientific accuracy, yet their 
success in each direction is considerable. 

Upon the whole we must agree with Mr. Leighton, when he 
says that their inferiority in-perspective, both linear and aérial, is 
“not without exceptions, for sometimes their linear perspective i: 
nearly perfect, and their aérial perspective very beautiful, 
they do not seem to understand the pictorial—that power of chi 
oscuro that. makes a picture,’’? Later he remarks, in a letter t 
me, referring to the same subject, ‘‘A work of Art need not be a 
picture, and a great deal of pictorial. Art may exist without m 
elevated conception. I have no doubt that with their imitati 
powers, they will some day add perfect perspective and pictori 
Art to their pictures, though in the process they may possibly 
some of the higher qualities practised in more primitive times.” 


and precision; in evidences of artistic insight at the disposal of a 
brush used. to the’ rendition: of. difficult and subtle phases of psy- 
chologic interest, it possessed other merits sufficient to entitle it 
intelligent respect, and to justify the frequently-expressed wish to 
buy it. 

Mr. Porter, who was born in Melrose, Massachusetts, Au 
27, 1843, has the advantage—or disadvantage—of having stu 
regularly under no master. Contrary to the usual practice, he 
not enter any Art-school, nor the studio of any painter, nor di 
receive set lessons in painting. He went to Boston early in life, 
and picked up, as chance or inclination threw them in his way, the 
principles of his profession. In 1872, when twenty-nine years old, 
he spent six months in Europe, principally in Paris and in Venice 
but, although he studied considerably, he attached himself to - 
particular artist. In 1875 he again spent six months in thos 
cities ; and in May, 1878, made his third trip across the Atlantic, 
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_ One morning in that month he was in the east room of the Na- 
_ tional Academy in New York, putting some turpentine on the 
“portrait of Mrs. T. F. Cushing, of Boston, on exhibition there, the 

_ varnish of which had “ bloomed,” as the painters say. 
This picture, while not scoring an advance on the “ Portrait of 
_ a Lady, with Dog,” has nevertheless several commendable features. 
_ Mrs. Cushing is represented life-size, and descending a flight of 


Rey 


| 


stairs. The background, perhaps, is too florid, and the figure ‘is 
not remarkable, either for the purity of its flesh-tints or for its relief. 
The chief fault is a straining after the vividly picturesque ; yet Mr. 
Porter doubtless would not be insensible to the beauty of a grave 
and simple portrait like that of Professor Robert W. Weir by Mr. 
J. Alden Weir, in the same exhibition, where the self-abnegation 
of the artist, the utter absence ot any effort for display, the dignity 


. 


d almost severe reserve, are obvious. In the case of Mr. Porter’s 
cture, however, the demands of the subject were different from 
lose felt by Mr. Weir; the two portraits have little in common, 
| cannot properly be compared with each other. Mr. Porter’s 
$ in portraiture are not at all those of the new French school, 
f any foreign school. Like Mr. Daniel Huntington, Mr. 
ge A. Baker, the late Mr. Henry Peters Gray, and other emi- 
nt American artists, he is extremely sensitive to the pictorial 
: 178 


The Hour-Glass—from a Painting by Benjamin Curtis Porter. 


possibilities of his sitters. He considers it to be the duty of a por- 
trait-painter to make a picture while producing a portrait, and he 
would probably think little of a verisimilitude which was not con- 
ditioned by pictorial necessities. Ingenuity of composition, ar- 
rangement of accessories, choice of local colours—the dress and 
ornaments that his sitter wears, and the place and surroundings 
where she sits—are matters of prime importance in his eyes. He 
desires something more than a perfect and sober veracity, and his 


———— 


! 
| 
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portraits usually please the general spectator, not less than the 


friends of the persons whom he has placed upon the canvas. 

Mr, Porter is a young man yet, and his future is attractive. In 
Boston, he has wrought out an enviable reputation, and in some 
respects his portraits rank as the very best which that city can pro- 
duce, He isa figure-painter also, and “ The Mandolin-Player ” 


and “The Hour-Glass,”’ engraved herewith, adequately represent 
his skill in this kindred department. The former is in the pos- 


- session of Mrs. George D. Howe, of Boston. The latter was in 


the New York Academy Exhibition of 1877, where its excellences, 
though generally recognised, were partly eclipsed by those of the 
“ Portrait of a Lady, with Dog,” which hung in the same room, ~ 


The Mandolin-Player—From a Painting by Benjamin Curtis Porter, 


and in a much more favourable position. Near a woman with a 
lute in her lap is Cupid holding an hour-glass. The gracefulness 
of the invention, the skill of the drawing, and the suave blending 
of the tints, are noticeable. 

The originality is unquestionable, and the same is true, in gene- 
ral, of Mr. Porter’s compositions. Even the critic of the London 
Academy, who, in the American section. of the Paris Exhibition, 
finds that ‘nearly every work of above average merit has been 


executed in a French aéeler ;” that, “as a rule, the subjects 0 
the works exhibited are furnished by Europe;”’ and that, “ if b 
chance the manners and customs of the United States are dea 
with, there is no trace of anything like special national character 1 
their treatment,” could scarcely have failed to notice an exceptio 
in Mr. Porter's portrait now in that Exhibition. Last spring th 
artist received the honour of an election as Associate of the Nation: 
Academy of Design. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


We 


; 


a0 
{> MILE PHILIPPE has taken honours in all exhibitions where 
4— the artist-manufacturer has competed. It was not likely that 
he would neglect in 1878 the duty he owed to Art and to his coun- 


try—a duty discharged with so much power in 1867, and on other 


oceasions when the Art-manufacturers of the world were sum- 


moned to competition. The two of his works we engrave on this 
page are a ‘‘Richaud’’—a species of tray under which spirit-fire 
is placed to produce heat—and a prize Racing Cup. 


ART IN ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 


by “HE two principal Exhibition Buildings are built of iron and 
4 glass, and the problem of ornamenting them was a serious 
one, chiefly because of their immense size, the materials used in 


their construction, and the necessity of economy arising from the 
comparatively small sum of money avaailable for the purpose. 
The first object of such edifices is to furnish shelter and protection 
for the goods stored in them—frodesse guam conspicz, as the old 
Romans would express it; and their true excellence consists in 
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MARSH, JONES, and CRIBB, are extensive upholsterers, cabinet- 
makers, and decorators, at Leeds. They exhibit, among other me- 
ritorious works, a Sideboard, designed by Mr. B. T. Talbot, made 
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of wainscot oak and English brown oak, relieved with ebony bands 
and mouldings. The doors of the upper part are ornamented with 
marquetry and carved panels, and are divided by richly-carved 
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columns, and supported at the ends by octagon pillars. The 
drawers in the table portion are elaborately carved in low-relief in 
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unpolished wainscot oak. The screen and pilasters are of Eng- 
lish brown oak, with a rich leather-paper frieze. 


fitness for this end, rather than in architectural beauty. But bare, 
rectangular sheds, however spacious, well-ventilated, sheltering, 
and strong, would scarcely be considered suitable even by the 
strictest utilitarian ; while, the moment that the builder in iron gets 
beyond the use of straight lines and simple designs, the expense of 
his work is greatly enhanced. The fact is, that the architectural 
treatment of iron materials has only recently acquired the dignity 
of an art. Buildings constructed of stone, of burned clay, or of 
wood, are easy to handle, for the experience of the centuries is 
the teacher of the architect ; but the use of iron is of later date, 
and is conditioned, so far as architectural propriety is concerned, 
by processes which are only just beginning to be understood. The 
art of iron decoration has undoubtedly great possibilities, but they 
are possibilities nevertheless. 


It is true that examples of this art are not wanting ; that so long 
ago as the Middle Ages, for example, hammered ornaments of 
great beauty were produced ; and that in our own day the carver 
and the moulder have used cast-iron with distinction, the fret-saw 
having made lacework of slabs of metal, and the instruments of 
piercing and chiselling having brought forth many trophies. But 
just now we are speaking of architectural decoration in its strict 
sense, and, beautiful as are these methods and specimens, they are 
not architectural ; and, what is of more consequence, they are very 
costly. The question, therefore, is, ‘‘ How shall iron buildings be 
finished off so as to produce an harmonious and pleasing whole?” 

The building erected on the Champ de Mars is both like and 
unlike its predecessor of 1867 in the same place—like in the chief 
element of its construction, and unlike in form. This chief element 
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“Messrs. W. B. Srmpson and Sons, of 


of works; of nearly all, indeed, that are 


essential to ‘‘house decorating ’’ of a re- 
fined and artistic order—a ‘‘ business’’ 


page we at present engrave are of tiles 


| 


or painted slabs only: these are of 
much grace, originality, and beauty, as 


they carry on with great success. 


The | well as examples of pure and good Art. 


required size, and fastened together with strong rivets having 
nded heads. Its height is eighty feet, its breadth on its face 
feet, and its depth three feet.- It tapers in breadth to the top, 
form of the 1867 structure was somewhat like an oval—a short 
tral part finished off with two semicircular ends. The form of 
present structure is rectangular, with projecting towers at each 

er, and at the principal entrance in the western or river wall. 
, in decorating the building, several courses would have been 
le, The grand pillars might have been made to act the part 


of the fine buttresses of old cathedrals—without, of course, any un- 
due attempt to imitate them. The windows might have been made 
of free, flowing tracery, such as is successfully wrought in metal- 
work; not the fantastic tracery often seen in stone-work, but a 
more serious and less intricate sort. Noble pieces of iron in the 
form of brackets, &c., might have connected the pillars, the latter 
being made to taper, as do the most exquisite of pinnacles, and to 
melt, as it were, in harmony where they and the roof met. Upon 
and around the structure, statues of iron and bronze, decorative 
castings, and other pieces, might have been placed; while orna- 
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We devote another page to the carved furniture 
works manufactured and exhibited by PARVIS, of 
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upon the country of his adoption. 
an important manufacture of Egypt, and many visitors to a people deeph 
interesting to England have supplied themselves with examples of his skil 
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His name has long been associated witl 
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The style is naturally, and indeed necessarily, Egyptian ; an 


the woods used by the artist-manufacturer are chiefly those that are produ 
of the fertile soil. 


They are very varied as well as remarkably peculiar. 


mentation of gold, silver, brass, copper, or gilt, might have been 
effectively and artistically introduced. 

Well, what was done in 1867? Very little. After several ex- 
periments had been made with various colours, including bright 
green and creamy white, the whole of the iron-work was painted, 
as nearly as possible, the colour of the iron itself, with the excep- 
tion of the bolt-heads and projecting parts, which were relieved by 
the application of gold-bronze powder, while the lower part of each 
grand pillar was surrounded by a series of caryatides figures. The 
fact that nobody who had once seen the building ever took the 


—a 
slightest notice of it again, is a negative testimony to the suce 
of the decoration. That is to say, the decoration was not ugly ¢ 
monstrous enough to attract particular attention; and, in these 
days of architectural abominations, one should be grateful, per 
haps, for even such testimony. ; 

As for the building now on the Champ de Mars, where the othet 
one stood eleven years ago, its decoration is bold and novel, amt 
therefore invites criticism. The architect has followed no pr 
cessor, and at the same time has displayed signal ability. TI 
edifice consists of a series of pillars, such as we have already de- 
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. ne Candelabrum and Pendule engraved on this page are the 
ks of M. G. SERVANT, of Paris. The name has long been 
sonourably prominent among the bronze-manufacturers of France ; 


ated. He combines large experience with good taste, 
ult is invariably to give satisfaction, rendering the use- 
‘ and the beautiful useful. It is in works of this class 


he is at once the artist and the maker of the works he exhibits, 
thoroughly comprehending the fit and proper use of the material 
he employs, and applying it only to the purpose for which it is 


that France continues to maintain ascendancy ; indeed, her supre- 
macy is so universally admitted, that elsewhere attempts at com- 
petition are very rare, and seldom successful. 


id, between which, in the grand vestibule—the only portion 
_any special decoration has been attempted—the whole of 
alf, on both sides, is occupied by window-frames, as is 
¢ lower half of the front opposite the park ; the lower portion 
c side consists simply of the ends of the eight galleries 
om end to end of the building, at right angles to the 
yule and that at the rearend. The pillars rise magni- 
the height of about eighty feet, and upon them rests, 
intervening frieze or covings, the ceiling, which is 
: nt o several enormous square compartments that occupy 

le of the middle portion, and a triple series of long rectan- 

nearly filling the remaining space, each of which is 


fitted with an oak frame, containing an ornamental casting. The 
middle compartments, referred to above, are not far short of forty 
feet square ; and the weight of a casting of that size, and the enor- 
mous difficulty of securing it in place, will at once strike every one 
at all accustomed to decorative work. To obviate the difficulties 
of the case, 4 new kind of composition has been used, which is at 
once lighter and tougher, not only than plaster of Paris, but than 
carton-pierre or papier-mdché, and infinitely cheaper than either ; 
it is known as “ staff,”’ and the ornaments in their frames as chdsszs 
en staff, and there appears no reason why there should not bea 
large application of it to decorative purposes. Its chief material 
is the commonest tow—a very low-priced article—and this, having 
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Among the highest of the jewellers of Paris is the long- 
renowned firm of RouvENAT & Co. Their ‘‘show”’ at the 


brilliants and other precious stones have been sub- 
jected by the skill, knowledge, and study of the 
artist. Often the attractive jewels are copies from 
fine old models, but more frequently they are from original 


Exhibition is amazing, not only for its enormous cost, but f 
the grace and beauty, and pure taste in Art, to which 


A 
Typ 


designs; and these include the various classes | 


y personal decoration, from the simply elegant ring 1 


; the Aarure worth a prince’s ransom. The object ¥ 


engrave on this page may be accepted as a key to the collection 


been steeped in a solution of plaster of Paris, is then moulded as 
desired, and afterwards prepared and painted just as if-it were 
plaster. The outer strips on each side of the ceiling are reserved 
and treated as covings, with palm-branches on a red ground. 
The oblong compartments are filled in with ornamental band-work 
and leaves, coloured with maize, stone, and other low tints height- 
ened by gold. The immense middle compartments are each filled 
by a single concave ornament with a centre convex, and having 
little more than the indication of a four-petalled flower ; this is of a 
maize-like tint generally, but all the prominent parts are gilded, and 


shaded with dusky red. The ceiling is of the form of a flat waggon 
head roof, Just below the coving, or that which occupies the posi 
tion of a coving, are the top bars of the window-frames ; these ar 
designed in a way which is pretty certain to be followed in mam 
cases—it is the adaptation of the casement system on a large scall 
and in iron. These windows are of great height and width: ii 
the first place, a strip is separated at the top, and forms a kind o 
border; then the whole window is divided into nine equal parts b 
bars, and each of these parts is divided in the following manner 
A square is reserved in the centre of each division, the height o} 
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e select for engraving a Vase and a Candelabrum 
rom the extensive collection of works in silver and gold 
P exhibited by the firm of OproT, one of the most emi- 
nent of the fabricants who have made the capital of 


os 
. 


ee famous in Art produce. M. Odiot employs 
mplished artists—artists who do not consider they 
escend when they minister to the needs of the 


true the objects that machinery enables the producer to make cheap 
as well as good. M. Odiot supplies the aristocracy and the wealthy : 
there are others who give works as excellent, though at little cost, to those 
whose taste is larger than their means. 


It is a subject which we shall 


be hereafter called upon to treat—how far pure and true Art in precious 
metals has been influenced to its prejudice by the processes—inventions 
of the last quarter of a century-—by substituting comparatively coarse and 
cheap metal in the stead. 


It will be an interesting and important inquiry. 


J. 

square being equal to a third of that of the whole; then from 
orners of these squares, in both directions, bars are introduced 
gle of forty-five degrees, the result being that each division 
Square in the centre surrounded by four half-squares, or 
, beyond which again are squares set corner-ways, as will 
by drawing a square, and then tracing lines from all its 
as above described. The central squares are of ground 
rat least are rendered opaque ; the triangles are coloured 
ith white scroll-work, by the use of stencil-plates, and so 
and blue alternating with each other. Between these 
179 


cold blue windows there is nothing but the upper part of the iron 
pillars, without addition of any kind but paint and bronze-powder. 
Just below the windows, gold medallions, bearing the letters of 
the republic, R. F., on a diapered ground, are inserted in the face 
of the pillars, in circular openings left for the purpose ; and below, 
to the height of about six feet from the ground, are three long 
panels filled in with “staff” casts, like those of the ceiling; these 
casts are ornamented with band-work and large leaves, and the 
colours employed partake of stone and maize, heightened with gold. 

This general system of ornamentation has not and could not 
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From the BROWNHILLS POTTERY CoOM- | lently painted specimens of ceramic art that 


PANY—the Brownhills Works, Tunstall, 


adorn this page. They are of great merit, 
though principally earthenware, and there- 
fore not costly. Artists of much talent 


eee sis ‘ 


good examples of well-modelled and excel- | have been employed in their production. | ment that are essentials in every household 


have been carried uniformly throughout the entire building. The 
vestibule has three domes over the three grand entrance-doors, 
and the ceilings of these domes, and of their junctions with the 
roof of the building, are decorated with vertical strings of gold 
ornament, laid side by side on a dark maroon ground, the. gold 
being so brilliant, and the maroon so insignificant, that the whole 
looks like beautiful metallic chain-work, and is exceedingly effec- 
tive. On the outside the treatment is still different. Upon the face 
of the grand arch, within which swings the great central door, are 


depicted the arms of the various cities that have contributed to the 
Exhibition, the shields of each being painted in their proper heraldic 
colours ; and above the arch is a large composition in “ staff,” con: 
taining two female figures, Liberty and Labour, and the word 
“Paix,” in the midst of sheaves of corn, the whole representi 

France, republican and industrial. On a bold plinth, at the bas 
of each principal pillar, stands a gigantic figure in plaster, th 
figure being the symbol of an exhibiting nation, and in many 
instances a noble piece of sculpture. Great as the French are i 
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M. DIEHL occupies a first place among the ebenistes of Paris, | a position he has long retained, and holds in spite of com- 
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petition. He is especially eminent for what is termed his “‘ fine | faculty in wood carving.’’ He displays his power not unfre- 
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tly in oak carvings—models at once singular and pic- | turesque. We give also the Pediment of a Chimney-piece. 


ng, they are still greater in the plastic arts: it is a significant | positively painful. Surely it would have been better to have intro- 
at the three chief awards in the present Sa/om were made to | duced bronze, cast-iron, zinc, or leaden statues; or, for a tempo- 
lors. Above these colossal statues the pillars are ornamented | rary purpose like the present, plaster casts coloured to represent 
‘aience, in’ which the colours are very vivid and the style is | metal. Again, sufficient advantage has not been taken of the very 
‘ broad. simple method of giving finish to a building by means of light 
‘To say that this mixed ornamentation is of the happiest kind | metal-work, stamped zinc, or galvanised iron, carried along the 
ild be scarcely the truth—if one’s tastes in such matters can be | ridges of the roof and edges of gables and dormers—a kind of 
d to dictate the truth. The glaring contrast between the large finish which French constructors have carried out with much inge- 

masses of the statues, the brilliantly-coloured and _highly- nuity, and the English also to some extent. There is a little of 
earthenware, and the dull-painted wall of the building, is | this cvé¢e, or cockscomb-work, in the Exhibition, but it wants 
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This page contains eight figures, engraved from productions of 


the French GOVERNMENT TAPESTRY WORKS at Beauvais. They - 


to make their own impressions. On the following page we give 
two examples of seat-backs for couches, produced at these works, 


are of great excellence in design. The names of the artists we 
shall give hereafter; at present we must leave the charming works 


They were designed by M. J. DIETERLE. They are graceful com 
positions, the one of flowers, the other of fruits, and, as with th 


boldness and character. Returning within the building, the eye 
runs hopelessly up the pillars, and finds nothing bringing them in 
harmony with the coloured ceiling; the blue-tinted and opaque 
glass of the windows adds to the isolation of the latter, and, when 
the eye has fairly taken in the exquisite colouring of the Sévres 
china, of the tapestry-work of the Gobelins and Beauvais, and, 
above all, of the gauzes, the shawls, and the carpets of India, and 
of the Prince of Wales’s collection, the presence of the painted 
ceiling becomes a positive impertinence. The mere iron-work of 
the roof, treated as iron-work, and in harmony with the pillars— 


that is to say, painted with iron colour, enlivened with a little gol 
—would, under present circumstances, have been infinitely mor 
effective, not than the present ceiling only, but than any plaster ¢ 
other painted ceiling that could have been devised’; for then th 
structure would not have been hidden and falsified, and incor 
gruity would have been avoided. ' 
In conclusion, let us fortify our own moderate dissatisfactio 
by quoting the opinions of a recent writer: “ The fagade, in glas 
and iron,” he says, “and painted chiefly a rather dim blue, woul 
be handsome, if it were more elevated ; it has a distinct squatnes 
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the schools of France. It is to this Art-teaching the manufacturers 
of all classes and orders are indebted for much of their supremacy 


principal contributions of Paris to this Exhibition, as well as to 
other exhibitions, they give evidence of the true Art-teaching of 
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—acvantages that have long placed them foremost among the pro- 
ducers of Europe. 


On the next page are three other examples of Tapestries from the 
GOVERNMENT WORKS at Beauvais. The contributions of this esta- 


&c. Now, as in the long ago, artists of celebrity do not hesitate 
to aid and codperate with the tapestry-worker. All the specimens 


about it, and the long line of allegorical figures which represent 
the various countries of the world—several of them are really fine— 
suffers also from its position. The colossal figures are almost on 
level with the eye, so that their illusion is destroyed, and every 
ect is plainly visible: for instance, the hand of the otherwise 
ine figure of ‘Japan,’ which is preposterous. This impression is 
ot removed by any point of view from which one studies the build- 
ig, though it is strongest when one stands in front of it. From 
the height of the Trocadéro, where the circular galleries are still 
empty of all that anybody not to be tempted by such objects as fill 
the dreariest departments of ordinary museums wants to see, the 
np de Mars end looks very squat and depressed indeed, sug- 
ive of an enormous box with divisions inside and the lid off.” 


But, for the Trocadéro Building, his words are those of enthusiastic 
praise: “Seen for the first time, it has something surprising in its 
aspect. It is so vast, and has sprung up so suddenly ; itis Alad- 
din’s Palace, standing on the old historic site where the sublime 
and the ridiculous of the great crises of French history have’ met 
more than once, and which is, with the exception of the Place de la 
Concorde itself, the most phantom-haunted ground in Paris. If 
you see it in the very early morning-——so wonderfully beautiful in the 
fairest of cities—the impression is stronger still, for the square- 
top towers with their arabesque carvings have an Eastern look, 
and they stand out against a sky all suffused with a rosy flush.” 
Mr. Edward King, in a recent number of Appletons’ Fournal, 
is scarcely less enthusiastic. ‘“ The Trocadéro palace,” he writes, 
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are from designs by eminent French artists, and comprise every 
variety the skill of the tapestry-worker is able to fashion into effec- 
tive pictures—pictures often used to cover walls, as they were in 


“Gobelins” of old, is kept up with vigour by the present Govern- 
ment of France; and it is a pleasant duty to report that there is 


the olden time; but more frequently nowadays the result is that 
the joint production becomes what we have termed it—a picture 
The manufacture of the grand and beautiful works, the famous 


ee 


no falling off in the productions issued by the long-famous “ fac 
tory.’ They are, perhaps, as excellent now as they were when tht 


establishment was founded by the great minister, Colbert. A his- 
tory of that establishment would be a history of Art in France; 
for among the assistants first to form and then to establish its 


renown were some of the best artists, not only of France, but 0 
other countries of the world, whose coéperation the wise and pru 
dent minister had invited and secured. 


“arises on the spot where once stood the Communist batteries, 
and the gray walls are decorated with pretty placards, bearing the 
names of popular composers, artists, and actors. Paris secured 
this palace by paying three out of the eight million francs which it 
has cost the French Government; and the edifice will prove a 
treasure. Looking down the Seine from the Pont de la Concorde, 
the palace melts prettily into the sky-line; its towers, its long, 
semicircular, lateral galleries, something like those of the Church 
of St. Peter at Rome, produce fine effects. The architect could 
not have builded better, had he desired to complete the pictu- 
resqueness of the view from this especial point. We miss the 
splendid sweep and the exquisite verdure of Fairmount Park at 
this Exhibition, but we are compensated for their lack by the ma- 
jestic avenues on either side of the Seine, the lines of massive 


buildings surrounded with foliage, the Bourbon Palace, the Inve 
lides, and long rows of barracks, upon whose fronts France waste 
more Art than she is willing to bestow on her school-building: 
From the masses of miniature forest.in the Champs Elysées th 
Palace of Industry arises ; in the warm blue air, lofty and super 
upon its hill, towers the Triumphal Arch. On the left bank o 
the Seine, the pedestrian, wearied with his long rambles throug 
the Exhibition, may always find a nook where he can seat himsel 
looking.out on the smoothly-flowing Seine, along which hundrec 
of tiny steamers and huge barges are moving. . . . Trees an 
flowering shrubs have been brought from a dozen climates, an 
planted in soil which itself came from a far-off section of France 
Broad avenues lead up to the facade of the palace, the two dome 
at right and left being the only things which mar the artistic effect, 
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ADAPTED FROM 


HE Sadon of 1847 was one of the most brilliant on 
record. But that was thirty years ago. Since 
then how many illustrious names have been 
swept into oblivion, or into the grave! In 1847 
Delacroix exhibited one of his noblest works 
—‘Les Naufrages dans la Barque.’ Couture 
eclipsed this and all the other pictures, however, 
e Romaine,’ which startled and delighted the whole 
Jd. The press, with extraordinary unanimity, chanted 
this new Messiah, while the studios sent deputations 
tand before the picture and worship it, and the voice 
blic echoed aa this enthusiasm. At this time one 


me were dreaded and deplored. 
Gautier was this power in the land, and he exercised 
‘ th h benignity and discretion. With pomething of 


a oe corner a work of ‘undoubted merit, nothing 
oI eater joy than to bring the artist into the notice he 


' , shortly after the opening of the ‘Exhibition of 
; Sia was loud in hse of. Contes: the fol- 


had discovered ‘Le Combat des Cogs,’ and, notwith- 

the extreme height at which it was hung, at once recog- 
and charm. — Nor was Gautier mistaken in his 
i Spi ture. Nothing. can be. more simple than the 


uns 
s an English incident under a Sicilian ‘sky. Afar 
sea, and on one side is a tomb. Did the young 
= fe Poussin, to point out the ik of all earthly 
e from Gautier’s CS as pen. 
he world flocked to see ‘Le Combat des Cogs.’ 
n closed were now unsealed. Gautier’s pro- 
dily accomplished, and Géréme, hardly twenty- 
into celebrity. Gautier took pains to mention 
tégé, as he knew that the fact would double 
ill now proceed to tell our readers who this 
was, and whence he came. He was born at Ve- 


, died and completed his education. In drawing, 
reatried off the prizes. His father was a goldsmith, 
‘in the provinces, borders closely on Art. _ Forty years 


er, painters, even if they succeeded in selling their pic- 
id them at so poor a price that the announcement of the 
on the part of a son to follow Art as a profession natu- 
ed parents. To the credit of Géréme’s father, how- 
admitted that he was an exception to the general 
even purchased a box of colours for his son; these 
like a match to gunpowder. Géréme at once ‘under- 
of a painting by Decamps. This work was shown 
Delaroche’s, who happened to be in the town at that 
ng with the approval of this critic, the youth was 
to Paris, armed with twelve hundred francs and a 
ction to Delaroche. The money was intended for 
snance, and was insignificant enough, it is true; but 
little money went very much further than now, and 
contained artists who lived on a much smaller 


e was first among those artists who received pu- 


g in the eminence of his position, exercised over 
bsolute authority. Géréme accepted the yoke 


Re 


GEROME. 


“LES BEAUX-ARTS.” 


without hesitation. Between himselt and his master, in spite of 
the difference of their years, existed certain similarities of cha- 
racter, and their natures were extremely sympathetic. Delaroche 
was strongly attracted by the determined and intelligent counte- 
nance of the youth—by his indefatigable industry and his origi- 
nality of conception. Géréme became almost at once a leader in 
the atedéer, his companions recognising his qualities, and quietly 
submitting to his rulership for three years. Here let us explain 
to our American readers that an a/e/zer is not an artist’s private 
studio, as is generally supposed, but a large room surrounded with 
desks, at which the students sit, and with a raised platform in the 
middle, on which stands or sits the model. Each artist of renown 
in Paris has under his charge an a¢el/zer of this kind, which is by 
no means the quiet and peaceful spot we might imagine. Quiet, 
in fact, is by the young too often regarded as stagnation, and the 
sixty youths in the a¢e/zer of Paul Delaroche formed no exception 
to this general rule. While busy at work all went well; but the 
hours of relaxation were those of danger. Practical jokes led to 
quarrels and angry words, the noise of which, reaching the ears 
of the master, caused him to fly into a passion so violent that the 
students were awed into submission, and promised amendment, 
which promise was forgotten the next day, and the same scenes 
were repeated. Unfortunately, a sad occurrence took place which 
changed the comedy into a tragedy, and Delaroche, overwhelmed 
and disheartened by the death of a new pupil—a death caused 
undoubtedly by a rough jest on the part of the older scholars— 
abruptly closed ‘his a¢e/zer, punishing the innocent with the guilty. 
At this time Gér6me was at Vesoul. On his return, Delaroche 
said: “I will never take another pupil. Do you go to Drolling, 
and study with him for the Prix de Rome.” 

“I will not go near Drolling,” answered the young man, reso- 
lutely ; ‘I will never have two masters. You say that you mean 
to go to Rome. I will go with you if you will have me, behind 
you if you reject me. With twelve hundred francs one need not 
starve in Italy.” 

_ How could the master be angry with such disobedience? and 
how could he reprove such insubordination? So the two were 
soon on their way to Rome. Their first sojourn there was for a 
year—twelve months of happy work. Géréme carefully studied 
his own weak points, realised that he repeated himself too much, 
and at twenty was humiliated at the thought. 

- Figures, landscapes, and architecture, he attacked in turn, and 
with equal vigour. One fine day, however, he painted at the Forum 
that incomparable view which includes the ruins of the Temple 
of Adrian and the Coliseum, and extends to the Albanian hills. 
Years ago this scene was the inspiration for Claude Lorraine's 
masterpiece. As Gérdme’s sketch developed under his hand, the 
artist became more and more dissatisfied. ‘A thing so quickly 
done is worthless,’’ he said, half aloud, and with his knife quietly 
cut the canvas into strips. The artist has since related this day’s 
experience to his pupils, and the anecdote gives a clear conception 
of the man, and of certain phases of his character. 

About this time Géréme’s father became impatient ; for, after a 
certain age, one is not satisfied with mere hopes and promises, but 
asks for tangible results like “‘ Le Prix de Rome.”” Géréme listened 
with deference to his father’s advice, and, as the name of a master 
is needed before appearing as a competitor, the youth consented 
to place himself under Gleyse, where he found established several 
of his old associates, but where he remained only three months. 
He then joined Delaroche for another year, during which time he 
painted ‘ Charlemagne crossing the Alps,’ a picture which is now 
at Versailles. 

But his family still continued to’ cry “ Rome!” and Géréme en- 
tered his name at the Concours. His manner, though original, 
was stiff and severe, and could not compare with that of Benon-. 
ville and Cabanel, who thoroughly comprehended the technicalities 
held in such contempt by Delaroche. Géréme was not discouraged 
by his failure, but at once applied himself assiduously to studies 
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from the nude, life-size. Géréme worked with no other aim than 
that of improvement; his pictures seemed to his eyes thoroughly 
commonplace, and he said to his master: “I paint what I see, 
but I doubt if I see correctly. My work is flat, thin, and poor!” 
Delaroche smiled at the justice of this criticism, but the originality 
of conception and the careful execution made amends for all defi- 
ciencies. “You are right,” he answered; “you will do better 
soon. In the mean time put this picture on exhibition.” Géréme 
was astonished, but obeyed his teacher, and we have already de- 
scribed the success of ‘ Le Combat des Cogs.’- 

After the Exhibition of 1847 the judges gave to Gérome the 
third medal. This, however, was by no means “ Le Prix de Rome.” 
His’ parents, however, were now satisfied. By this time he had 
fixed upon his style, and now, twenty-five years later, it is un- 
changed. In the a¢e/der of Delaroche the antique was thoroughly 
studied, especially that of Greece. Phidias was held in high es- 
teem, and Etruscan vases were regarded as inexhaustible sources 
of inspiration and instruction. 

Studies from Nature were, however, by no means despised ; but 
it was Nature seen through the eyes of Pericles. Models were 
studied, to be sure, but less for the colour and glow of humanity 
than to find in them the noble forms of the heroes of Athens. 
The teaching of Ingres was on a broader and more liberal scale. 
His enthusiasm for Raphael protected him from this archeological 
passion, and enabled him to unite the simplicity and incomparable 
dignity of the antique with the sincerity of modern materialism. 
He consequently exacted from his pupils absolute fidelity as copy- 
ists—a fidelity that amounted sometimes to deformity, and aimed 
at absolute truth in colour as well as in form. 

Paul Delaroche also sought to attain in his own way the same 
hazardous ideal. In the ‘‘ Hémicycle”’ he had evinced his profound 
deference for the painter of ‘ Homére Déifié.’ To his pupils, how- 
ever, Delaroche granted more liberty than he claimed for himself, 
of which liberty Géréme availed himself to an audacious extent in 
his ‘Combat des Coqs.’ Delaroche made no complaint, however, 
possibly because he knew that personal experience is far better 
than any advice given by friends. ‘L’Anacréon,’ exhibited in 1848, 
proved the wisdom of this reticence. Géréme was then barely 
twenty-four, but the timidity of youth was forever gone, and his 
manner thoroughly formed. 

His old admirers were startled and uneasy: these sins of exag- 
geration, exaggerations born of Géréme’s mortal hatred of con- 
ventionality, were the errors of genius; but it was not solely from 
its eccentricities that the ‘ Anacréon’ stood out and apart from all 
the surrounding pictures. 

Without doubt the body and the legs of the “‘ Joueuse de Flite” 
were stiff, and the poet, with his enormous lyre, made an odd 
silhouette against the blue sky, while Bacchus staggered rather by 
the fault of his portrayer than by his own intemperance. But how 
charming were some of the faces ; and, in the smallest details, what 
ingenuity and originality of treatment! The landscape no longer 
resembled Poussin’s, but was fresh and smiling. The grey rocks 
were draped with moss and lichens; the turf was swept by the 
keen salt wind, fresh from the sea; and the trees, with their slen- 
der branches and leaves rustling in the breeze, were clearly defined 
against the pale gold of the setting sun. 

But these beauties were not enough to silence certain jealous 
carpists ; and honest criticism, however severe, should always be 
heard with respect. But the reply was prompt: “ You forget the 
youth of the artist!” All the young painters applauded their 
representative and the new school—the méo-grecgue—gathered 
about their chief. 

The party spirit thus developed, and the discussions thus awa- 
kened, were perhaps of greater value to Géréme than a less con- 
tested success; while his originality, stigmatised as aggressive 
and pretentious, was better by far than any commonplace sub- 
mission to the opinions of the critics, 

The days succeeding a great victory are always replete with 
danger. It is not the enemy alone that lies in watch for the possi- 
ble blunders of the conqueror; his friends have become exacting, 
and Géréme for some time was able to understand the absolute 
‘instability of success, although one would suppose that he had but 
to walk in the path he had traced out for himself, and where others 
were closely following at his heels. The eyes of the public were 
impatiently fixed on that narrow garden in la Rue de Fleuras, 


~ objectionable in a public exhibition. 


where, under the shade of lilacs and rose-trees, the small colon 
of ardent enthusiasts had erected their penates and pitched’ 
tents about their chosen chief. 

The Revolution of 1848 burst out—a revolution at first so pe 
ful that the new government seemed to secure tranquility in th 
future; and, as usual, the artists were summoned to their annua 
rendezvous. Géréme—surrounded by his friends, possibl 
much surrounded—exhibited his ‘ Bacchus et l’Amour ivres,’ whil 
Picou and Hamon, both in the flower of youth and genius, pre 
sented themselves for the first time in the arena—Picou with hi 
‘Naissance de Pindare,’ a small chef-d’euvre of exquisite grace 
rich in promise. Hamon exhibited his pictuie of ‘La Come 
Humaine,’ an amusing enigma, which interested the general puk 
lic, while the artists, less occupied with the elucidation of h 
mystery, praised the delicacy and transparency of colour, the ori 
ginality of the composition, and the truth of the drawing, whic 
was, however, at times somewhat lacking in vigour. 

The gods possibly felt some resentment against the painter w 
seemed to delight in depicting them at their worst moments. 4 
significant silence, at all events, greeted Géréme’s new pictu 
while words of enthusiastic praise were lavished upon the t 
artists above named. i 

Some failures enlighten, others irritate, and too often are fruit 
ful of bad counsel. Gérdme exhibited the next year a picture with 
the title, ‘A Grecian Interior ’—‘ Intérieur Grec.’ Only a glane 
was requisite to grasp the meaning of this ‘interior’’ to which t 
artist introduced the spectator. It is best to pass over in sile 
this unfortunate and blameworthy composition, for we are un’ 
ing to revive its memory. Neither its grace nor its strength 
tened the hubbub and scandal it provoked. Yet, it was easy te 
see, from the patient research evinced in all the accessories, and thi 
care and minuteness of each detail, that the artist had made 
effort to retrieve his recent failure. He did not succeed. It wo 
have been easier for him to win forgiveness for an error in 
and judgment had this last composition borne evidences of has! 
Unfortunately, however, every touch of the brush told the stor 
of long and careful labour. fi 

Géréme was, of course, by no means the first of the new schoo 
to show himself so frankly erotic. He could cite, also, more | 
one example among the older artists, and mention more than | 
name that had remained respectable in spite of similar and unpat 
donable audacities. But in Art, as well as in literature, there ar 
certain barriers which it is best to recognise, and wisest never te 
pass. That which is tolerated in a private studio becomes m 
This is a question of tact 
well as of times and places. The morals of the pnblic of to-dz 
are probably no better than those of the sixteenth century, 
they have, at least, learned to respect the external proprieties 
life. Géréme was severely handled, both in public and in priv 
but seemed to learn no lesson from this experience. 

Three years passed away. In 1857 the Great Exposition wo 
take place. Géréme wished to appear with a great work, ¢ 
of sufficient importance to definitively fix the attention of th 
judges, At thirty a man has confidence and ambition, which h 
may easily lose a little later. He said: “I will now do somethin 
great, both in size and choice of subject. I will paint that happ 
interval in the history of the world when Peace for a brief momel 
consoled mankind.” / 

The canvas was to be ten metres in length, and nearly the sai 
in height. But, to prepare himself fully for so gigantic an u 
taking, he determined upon a journey. With a friend he starte 
for Moscow, but what connection existed in his mind between th 
poets and generals of Caesar Augustus and the modern court ¢ 
the Czar, we are not prepared to state with authority; but in & 
amining the picture of ‘L’Apothéose d’Auguste’ we fancy that 1 
find in the groups which crowd the pavement of the imperial atriu 
the reasons for his choice. The painter hoped to find in the ¢ 
tenances of the descendants of Arminius and Attila somethi 
the characteristic type of their forefathers. Sketch-book in hé 
therefore, Géréme wended his way across the Steppes. The 
arrested his further progress. He could not continue on to 
cow, but visited the army in their encampments, and decid 
finally to go on to Constantinople. The friends took a vessel on t 
Danube, and one day, landing for a walk, chance took 
towards a group dimly discernible through the fogs of the 
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hey were a Paad of musicians rehearsing a march. 
out his pencil, and sketched the scene rapidly, to 
made no objection. 
artist having started for Russia, hoping to find there 
ancient Rome, ended by opening a rich vein of con- 
us history, which is as yet far from being exhausted, 
n these careful studies of the physiognomy and characteris- 
rent races that the painter finds to-day his most incon- 
yhs. ‘ Le Siécle d’Auguste’ elicited little attention, 
ved more; while the critics studied with care, and 
with vehemence, the small picture of the ‘Russian 
We are, however, tempted to believe that these 
criticisms were lavished on’ this picture with the hope 
the artist into a path supposed to be an inferior one. 
later Géréme received an order for decorative painting 
isolated and symbolic figures in the Library of Arts and 
Here, again, he made a new blunder. The meaning of 
t seemed to have altogether escaped him. This 
him to devote himself ever after to the representa- 
x5 and scenes actually before his eyes. He took this 
was rewarded by standing at the head of A ethno- 
ae of the rising school. 
, Géréme was not easily discouraged. His reputa- 
As eas established in a certain way, notwithstanding the 
of the ‘ Augustus ;’ and, if at times he felt the old ambi- 
e an historical painter rising within him, he was now 
ion to ask assistance from the Government. It was at 
that the city of Paris undertook to revive the traditions 
| art; and the Municipal Council, not then blinded by 
or anti-religious p passions, opened to the artists the chapels 
as the finest field for the exercise of their imagi- 


Rica | talent. 


ed to decorate one of these chapels was a supreme 


le his name famous. Géréme had no difficulty in ob- 
distinction. Two walls were given him to decorate in 
Saint-Séverin, rendered famous by the frescoes of Hip- 
drin. Géréme took for his subjects ‘The Plague at 
id the ‘ Communion of Saint Jéréme.’ Again did the 
deceive himself as to his true vocation. His early 
associated him too closely with pagan divinities, and, 
| a strong preference, Christian sentiment yet re- 
nasealed book. The extreme care in the execution, 
of details and archeological truth, could not make 
the lack of true dignity and sentiment. 
ambition is not easily daunted, but at last Gérdme 
repeated warnings, and, turning from the flatter- 
those about him, he left Paris for Egypt, already a 
by Marilhat and Decamps. Was there not some 
ing in their steps? Gérdme did not trouble 
h questions. He intended to depict what he saw, 
the Nile just as he had done on the shores of the 
857 what-riches did Géréme bring home with 
: crowded to admire the ‘ Recrues Egyptiennes,’ 
un Chef Arnaute,’ ‘Les Colosses Antiques de 
La Plaine de Thébes.’ It was Egypt itself, and 


the double yoke of slavery and suffering. It is 
sees all this with calm and unimpassioned eyes. 
not waver, and he gives to the physiognomy of a 
so well known a totally new aspect, and to his 
authority of a judicial report, which may at some 
its place in history. Art in its turn can find no 
faithful reproductions—reproductions that add no 
nor glitter to the rags of the fellah. 

857 was an eventful one in the career of Géréme. 
“his Eastern scenes, he exhibited his ‘Duel de 
s that is known in America as the ‘ Duel after 
Certain works mark the culmination of an 
‘his picture was such a one, and became ex- 
s copied over and over again by the painter 
aver, and the photographer. It is so well 
be useless to describe it. 


1 the face. Géréme, however, was not dis- 
~ 180 


. 


‘ably true. 


that at once elevated the artist above the rank and 


d with facile force the fate that inflicts on a. 


‘replete with danger, which must be squarely — 


turbed ; he remembered others of his pictures, less striking per- 
haps, but considered both by himself and the best critics as far in 
advance of ‘The Duel.’ 

In fact, without any wish to detract from the worth of a won- 
derful picture, we ourselves turn aside from it to admire the simple 
idyll—the ‘ Hache-Paille "—which a contemporaneous article calls 
an illustration of Herodotus, or a leaf taken from the Bible. 

This little picture proves that Géréme was in full sympathy with 
Nature. That he is capricious in his choice of subjects is undeni- 
One day he may elect to paint a field of wheat, stand- 
ing golden in the slanting rays of the setting sun. ‘To-morrow it 
may be some scene of bloodshed ; but whatever he attempts is 
depicted with sincerity, and imbued with his own individuality of 
style and conception. He knows, also, that it is not always enough 
for an artist to paint well. He must astonish and please the public, 
who must be amused. This fact is fully recognised by those artists 
who rely on the Exhibition to bring them into notice, for it is then 
and there that the fate of a new picture is decided, that new com- 
petitors become dangerous, and old triumphs are maintained or 
eclipsed. The price of a work to-day is often influenced by the 
number of persons who crowd to see it, and its reputation is finally 
measured by the price at which it is sold. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury little patience exists with monotonous perfection. The magnifi- 
cent arms of David’s women, and his nobly-drawn gods, won but 
scanty approval. Géréme possessed, however, a sort of double 
savoir fatre, that of the mind and of the hand. Two currents 
seem to run side by side, and these two currents he follows in the 
most methodical manner, for each year he tries both modern and 
ancient Art. By the side of ‘Phrynée devant l’Aréopage,’ and 
‘ Alcibiade chez Aspasie,’ two souvenirs of the antique, which again 
offended the eyes of delicacy, he hung ‘Rembrandt dans son 
Atelier,’ one of his best works, and one which he can always offer 
as a shield against those critics who insist that he has strayed 
from his right path, and that he is in reality less of a painter than 
an archeologist. In ten years he has exhibited ‘Le Déjeuner de 
Moliére a Versailles ’’ and the ‘ Prisonnier sur le Nil,’ the ‘ Dance 
de l’Almée’ and the ‘Cléopatre devant César,’ the ‘ Exécution 
de Ney’ and the ‘Supplice de Golgotha.’ It is only the future 
that can definitely decide as to which is the best of these. Con- 
temporaneous criticism cannot do it. It would be interesting to 
know the opinion of the artist himself. Naturally he would be in- 
clined to feel some especial indulgence for ‘The Duel,’ the ‘ Pri- 
sonnier sur le Nil,’ and the ‘ Barque du Harem,’ which have all met 
with especial favour from the public; and yet he persists in turn- 
ing at intervals to the old stage whereon he placed his actors so 
many times, and with so little effect. This leads us to believe that 
he thinks his fame will rest on such works as the ‘ Morituri te Sa- 
lutant ;’ Oris it that the artist returns to these subjects as one 
longingly looks back to the scenes of one’s youth ? 

Géréme, it is said, transfers to his canvas a group of picturesque 
figures, a bit of scenery, a tree, and a rock, absolutely without an 
addition of his own; and yet the man who painted ‘The Duel’ 
was not cramped and limited by what he saw; it is plain that he 
at times allowed his imagination to run riot. 

For example, one evening, walking on the banks of the Nile in 
the dusky twilight, he saw a boat slowly floating towards him. In 
the prow sat an Egyptian, singing to the stars, and accompanying 
himself on the gurla. Was not that a picture in itself? But the 
imagination of the poet-painter added another actor ; he saw a poor 
slave stretched out, with hands and feet tightly bound. In vain 
did the soft, perfumed breezes fan the hot brow, in vain did the 
stars seek for their reflection in those closed and weary eyes. Such 
are the contrasts that more than one painter can place before us 
with a skilful brush, but it needs the brain of a poet to create 
them. 

Géréme’s last pictures, ‘ Moliére chez Corneille,’ and ‘ L’Escalier 
du Palais Cardinal,’ have won him the wédazlle d'or, which is a 
conclusive proof that this artist is not on the decline, and that the 
public is not yet ready to relinquish one of its greatest favourites. 

Certain things positively intimidate Géréme. He has a morbid 
horror of being thought a copyist. Truth for him lies simply in 
the scrupulous repetition of form—he at times seems to ignore the 
thousand varieties of tone in the blood that courses through the 
veins and spreads over the muscles. These details he thrusts 
aside. We are in the habit of classifying artists--some take a 
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prominent stand as colourists, others as draughtsmen; Géréme, 
however, is independent of all classification. 

Let us examine one of his smaller canvases, one where the 
waves shimmer in the setting sun, or another hot with the glare of 
noonday—a street in Cairo, the deep shadows of the grey walls, 
the form of Cleopatra, or the figure of the Almée, the gladiator in 
the arena, pressing his hand upon his torn and bleeding breast— 
and we feel from the depths of our own experience that he under- 
stands Nature, and her lights and shadows. 

A colourist, however, sees with brain as well as eyes, while Gé- 
réme merely repeats what is before him, and this is why certain 
discords at times strike us painfully in his works. The manipula- 
tion of his brush is almost faultless, and his touch never wavers 
and never weakens ; while, rather than overload a canvas or a dra- 
pery in correcting its crudity, he will permit certain faults of ar- 
rangement to go without correction, preferring to retain the trans- 
parency and delicacy. Nor can we blame him. 

How many masterpieces, welcomed but the other day with 
thunders of applause, are now dull and dingy, their transparency 
forever gone! Géréme paints with lightness and discretion, and has 
little to fear from time—posterity will receive his pictures in all their 
freshness; while of the works of some of his rivals nothing will 
remain save blackened and half-effaced canvases. Such a result 
in the future justifies and explains many an apparent error in the 
present. Horace Vernet said to Géréme that he always saw his 
pictures completely finished in his mind’s eye before he put his 
brush to the canvas. This is a rare and most precious gift, in- 
spiring the artist with confidence, and imparting to his hand ab- 
solute steadiness ; while the ignorant spectator admires the neat- 
ness of execution, and more than one fellow-artist, while affecting 
great disdain, is really devoured by secret envy. 

Is Géréme a great draughtsman? A man may draw with ease 
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“FOUND AT NAXOS.” 


( Frontispiece.) 


H. Wa tis, Painter. P. Licutroot, Engraver. 


HIS picture was exhibited at the London Royal 
Academy in 1874. Why Mr. Wallis intimated 
that the little bronze figure which gives the work 
its title was “found at Naxos” we do not quite 
see. There were three places of this name known 
to the ancients, but neither of them appears to 
have been celebrated for artistic productions. 

The most famous of the three was an island, one of the large 

Cyclades in the A2gean Sea, about half-way between the coast of 

Greece and Asia Minor. It was taken by the Athenians in the 

time of Pisistratus, about five hundred years before the Christian 

era, and subsequently fell under the dominion of the Venetians, 
who built the castle of Naxia, the chief town of the island, and 
made it the residence of their dukes. The principal deity of Naxos 
was Bacchus, in whose honour a temple was erected there, it being, 
as stated by some ancient writers, the place where he was edu- 
cated, and held in much honour. The artist has associated his pic- 
ture with Venetian history. A sailor of that country presents a 
small bronze, which is assumed to have been “ found at Naxos "— 
the title Mr. Wallis gave to the composition—to the Venetian no- 
blemen, who are examining the “antique” with wonder and admi- 
ration. Whomever the figure may represent, it is clearly not Bac- 
chus, nor can we definitely identify it with any one of the nume- 
rous personages in the long catalogue of classic deities. As was 
said of the picture when it hung on the walls of the Academy, 

“Mr. Wallis has not striven to present a picture of deeply signifi- 

cant meaning: he has only embodied certain types of national 

character in a graceful composition, There is just enough in the 
idea to create a certain fascination, imitative in some sort of that 


| bert was an engraver; and John Ernest Aubert, of whom 


and elegance, and yet fall far short of any just claim to this 
Indeed, the whole French school contains but one man who fu 
merits the appellation. Ingres, who surpassed David, has ney 
been equalled by anyone since. Géréme stands far below him, 2 
is yet nearer than any other. He is lacking in the nervous, feve} 
ish strength of Ingres, drawing with too much care and too 
enthusiasm. His hand is absolutely obedient to his eye and to 
will, and he but rarely commits an error. 
Notwithstanding the praise and blame, both so extravagant, : 
freely bestowed upon Géréme, he,has been able to claim and 
hold a place in the front rank of those who best represent t 
French school of Art at this time. He has been severely and ofte 
unjustly criticised ; he has been accused of a desire to reyo 
ise the school—to form one, in fact, of his own; but this ac 
tion is totally without foundation. 
The jury of the press is a most irritable class. They ad 
they hate at their own sweet will. Let them beware now, hoy 
for if the painter of so many marvellous pictures is destined 
day to be set aside by the mandate of Fashion, so many o 
must precede him in their fall or would be involved in it that 
glory of our contemporaneous Art would be forever compron 
Although Géréme may to-day have reached that moment in 
life when an artist seems to-haye nothing more to ask of the 
than that-he may preserve intact the gifts he has already ree 
at their hands, he has not passed the age of progress. Attenti 
and eager, he hears perfectly the thousand murmurs of that s| 
sweet voice called Fame. Those persons who have examined 
derstandingly his last works, easily perceive the enlarged 
ence of the artist. They recognise the greater breadth of e 
tion, the firmer touch, and the additional richness of colour. 1 
painter is developing into more than a painter—he is a poet as ¥ 
and without doubt new surprises are yet in store for us. 


exercised over the two men attracted by the beauty of the 
bronze. The composition is true and unforced. In the att 
of the two figures there is no exaggeration, and the se 
colour is a delicate harmony of warm tints carefully distri 
over the space of the picture.’’ It is a picture of simple 
ting composition. ‘ 


THE BROKEN THREAD. 


J. E. Aupert, Painter, i THIBAULT, Engraver. 


if 


THE name of Aubert is of frequent occurrence in the h 
French Art, and especially among the engravers. Michael 
was a famous engraver, who flourished in the first half of 
century; Augustin Aubert, a painter, born about 1781, 
vourably known as an historical and landscape painter ; 


now to speak, has made a good reputation in the thre 
racter of engraver, lithographer, and water -colour pai 
which within the last few years he has added oil-painting. 
in 1824, he entered in 1841 the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, as 
of Paul Delaroche and Achille Martinet ; but he made 
his chief study, and obtained in 1844 the Grand Prix 
for his proficiency in that art. After practising it some 
turned his attention to oil-painting in 1853; and in 1859 © 
a third-class medal for his works of this kind; other me 
also been awarded to him, and he gained much honour 
copies, in water-colours, of some of the works of Raffaelle. — 
‘The Broken Thread’ is evidently an embodiment of one ¢ 
Italian conceptions, carrying the spectator back to the times 
old classic poets. Seated on a bank thickly studded with fh 
is a female lightly clad, using her distaff, and, as she d 
thread, Cupid, mischievously inclined, has broken it, and no ¢ 
purposely, though he professes to be shocked at what he I 
in order to escape the chiding he merits. The artist prob: 


a 
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rystic allusion in this snapping asunder ot a thread 
taphorically, with the maiden’s future happiness. 
ion is graceful. 


.- 4 P . . : 
ANTOINETTE ON HER WAY TO THE PLACE 
. ; OF EXECUTION. 


Dy H. Batpine, from the Statue by Lord Ronatp Gower. 


© members of families of ‘gentle blood”? who by 
its have shed a lustre on Art as well as on themselves, 
no name standing higher than that of the sculptor Lord 
r, a younger scion of the Sutherland family, who has 
himself remarkably conspicuous by his very clever 
tks, which during the last four or five years have 
ked attention when exhibited at the London Royal 
is lordship’s statue of the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
urageous and devoted wife of Louis XVI. of France, 


=) ESSING fulfilled an idea of Simonides in “ fighting 

4| with all antiquity.” Nor did the earlier author 
himself escape being held up to the public by 
the virile German as a propagator of fallacious 
notions that had tended to mislead ancient opi- 
nion. The tendency that had remained for the 
most part unchecked before the production of his 
in Germany, had been directed not by one but many 
Concerning the one referred to, Lessing’s lan- 


poetry, and poetry eloquent painting, is so brilliant in its 
at we think it necessary to overlook the want of preci- 
d the falseness that accompany it.” Sculpture was equally 
| in this notion, and examples have been no less constantly 
rom the plastic art than from that of colouring to point 
s of different writers on the subject. Before the con- 
f his work, Lessing had found opportunity to note the 
1 with which the ancients had generally treated of the 
union existing between painting and poetry. The idea 
etween the two arts is to be found stated in a great 
forms by the old Greek and Latin writers, and those of 
ibly it may not have commenced with the ancient 
at an even remoter period in the existence of Art. 
ow far back a sentiment like this might be traced, 
nes it may have been coexistent in diverse lands. 
an idea in such a matter from the frequent mono- 
by religious learning. It is not impossible that, 
‘of knowledge, the birthplace of some such theory 
found in Egypt, which claimed to have cherished 
years before its introduction into Greece—that 
Pliny called ‘a vain boast.’”’ It is easy to attribute 
to this form of thought, because it is not one 
p and precise knowledge; but rather comes at 
| perception and feeling without former process 
activity. Painting and poetry are no sooner in- 
1 even the untrained intellect may perceive that each 
n the beautiful, and that the result of each is the 
easure. Thus far, at least, the crude inference of 
| be extended. It is the razsonnement aussi prompt 
. The idea is no worse than vagary that in the 
1 and Aholiab, whose works are described in Exo- 
perchance have dawned a thought not unlike one 
d Protogenes are found concurring in their 
_ gained their knowledge of Art from Prome- 
Gyges, may not either Prometheus or the 
ut perilous conjecture supposed to have had 
in Art corresponding to those afterwards 
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whose fate she shared on the scaffold at the hands of the lowest 
of the revolutionists and regicides, though not till after the death 
of the King—was contributed last year to the exhibition of the 
Academy, where it received the recognition due to it, and found 
scarcely less acceptance than did his more striking, because more 
dramatic, figure of the dying French soldier which had for its 
title “La Garde meurt, et ne se rend pas.” 

The sculptor has imparted a dignity approaching to the sublime 
to the daughter of the Emperor Francis I., as she leaves her prison, 
on that 16th of October, 1793, looking with pitiful contempt on 
the wretched rabble surrounding the tumbrel or cart which is to 
convey her to the place of execution. Marie Antoinette during all 
her troubles showed herself every inch a queen; her courage re- 
mained unshaken, and her heroic fortitude won the admiration, 
and often disarmed the malice, of those of her enemies who were 
not utterly brutalised. In the stately figure Lord Gower has pro- 
duced we recognise the embodiment of many of the noble qualities 
of the daughter of Austria, as they are recorded in the history of 
the great French Revolution of the last century, 


Chaldeans practised Art previous to any knowledge of it by the 
Egyptians, there is little to bar a possibility of their sages having 
perceived a relationship of Art-delineation and poetical descrip- 
tion, Or may not the idea of affinity have existed among the 
Ethiopians if, as Diodorus affirms, they first were acquainted with 
Art, and imparted their knowledge of it to the Chaldeans? One 
of Vasari’s notions of the origin of design would suggest finally 
another step, and introduce hypothetical views of antediluvian Art, 
nay, Art from the moment of man’s creation, and therefore, too, 
possible principles of the beautiful held by Eve and by Adam. 
For this author was firmly convinced that the beginning of Art 
must rightly be dated from the moment when the Most High de- 
scended to earth, and created man, ‘‘and thus unveiled with the 
beauties of creation the first form of scul; ture and of painting. 
For from this man, as from a true model, were copied by slow 
degrees (we may not venture to affirm the contrary) statues and 
sculptures, the difficulties of varied attitude, the flowing lines of 
contour, and in the first paintings, whatever these may have been, 
the softness, harmony, and that concord in discord whence result 
light and shade.” This fanciful writer again assures us that it is 
“easy to believe that the first of mankind, in whom Nature and 
intellect were all the more perfect in proportion as they were less 
removed from their first origin and divine parentage—that these 
men, having Nature for their guide, and the unsullied purity of 
their fresh intelligence for their master, with the beautiful model 
of the world for their exemplar, should have given birth to these 
most noble arts, and from a small beginning, ameliorating them by 
slow degrees, should have conducted them finally to perfection.” 
No one will find difficulty in believing that the beginning was small 
enough, and that the degrees of amelioration were slow; but 
many hesitate in forming an opinion in regard to the effects of 
“fresh intelligence” in such a case, Granting inspiration to the 
first unsullied beings, we may still feel some reasonable doubt of 
their knowledge of processes. We must all certainly agree with 
Vasari in an underlying principle concerned with such statements, 
namely, that whatever capacity has ever developed itself in man, 
its germs were established at the outset of human existence with 
that breath by which he became a living soul. In the absence of 
facts our imagination can fix as readily upon one early time as an- 
other for that conscious starting to life of the latent force, the mo- 
ment when the artistic idea, obscure within the spirit, waiting its 
hour of delivery, came definitely to be known in its representations, 
We must give it up, that past which runs dimly beyond the utmost 
seeking. 

With Eastern literature—all the lost and the preserved—among 
our familiar possessions, we should, no doubt, all along have dis- 
covered other meanings to modify historic significances accepted. 


_ writers ? If rather, as some maintain, the | The Grecian has had an advantage with us from mingling his 
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thoughts into our daily conceptions and discourse. Were Aris- 
totle’s written wisdom second hand, it would pass chiefly in the 
world, no doubt, as an original blaze from flint and steel of his 
individual philosophy. 

To old Grecian thinkers, theories of the beautiful were as natu- 
ral as the love of it was to the people; in the words of Winckel- 
mann, “Philosophy gave her hand to Art, and breathed into the 
forms of it no common soul.” One will observe that few of the 
old writers neglected to deal in some manner with these subjects. 
These ancient writers on Art have been arranged in the following 
classes by a German author (Miiller, in “ Ancient Art and its Re- 
mains”): 1. Artists who communicated rules of their art and 
reflections on works of excellence. 2. Historical enquirers into the 
history of artists. 3. Periegetic authors who describe remarkable 
objects in places famed for Art. 4. Sophists who took occasion 
for rhetorical compositions from works of Art. 5. Learned col- 
lectors. It will be noticed that this classification provides no place 
for the philosophical writers not artists, unless our German author 
intended to include these universally as sophists. Poets are, more- 
over, not represented in the plan, except such of them as might 
fall into the third division; didactic poets—whom, however, some 
regard as no poets at all—would not be included. Parrhasius, 
Euphranor, and Apelles, wrote philosophically of the art they 
practised. Pliny is a familiarly-known representative of the sec- 
ond class, who may as properly also be referred to the Jerzegetes ; 
so likewise of Pausanias. Polemon was a thoroughly learned and 
distinguished writer of the periegetic class. Philostratus has been 
sometimes referred to as one of the sophistical writers of his age ; 
his dictum on the theory of a relationship between the arts is 
marked by candour, and displays no excessive consciousness of 
rhetoric. ‘On a serious consideration of this matter,” he says, 
‘it will be found that the art of painting has a wonderful affinity 
with that of poetry ; and that there is betwixt them a certain com- 
mon imagination.” The statement is less absolute than that of 


Simonides; its author, as was common with earlier Greeks than . 


himself, avoided extreme moods of the judgment. 

The “ De Arte Graphica”’ of Du Fresnoy—a French artist long 
resident in Rome and Venice—made its appearance in 1658, after 
the author's death. It was translated from Latin into French by 
De Piles, who accompanied his version with remarks on the work. 
A prose translation of this poem, made by Dryden, is included in 
his works. A metrical version was made by Mason, and assigned 
a place by Reynolds in a volume of his discourses. It is an elabo- 
rate work, said to have taken its author twenty years to complete. 
It was to this circumstance Pope alluded in his lines to Jervas on 
the subject :— 


““ How finished with illustrious toil appears ; 
This small, well-polished gem, the work of years!” 


The poem commences with these words :— 


‘** Ut pictura poesis erit similisque poesi 
Sit pictura— 
words which some of the critics have fallen upon, and chosen to 
regard as partial plagiarism from similar Horatian lines. It will 
be observed how close a coincidence of sentiment exists between 
these words and the quotation before cited from Simonides. From 
a great number of instances like this in literature we learn at length 
how common from first to last had been the notion of resemblance 
of poetry and painting, until, in the last century, the legitimate 
province of each of the two arts was so distinctly indicated by the 
powerful analysis of the author of the “Laocoon.” Winckelmann 
had already been an uncommon power, recognised in this form of 
German literature, and Mengs was his frequent oracle. At this 
time Lessing advances. He is a clergyman’s son, and early fami- 
liar with logical processes of thought. He had become a tutor 
who learns how to set ideas before others. We find him in charge 
of a library, acquainted with the learned of all periods. He is 
full of a vital power of intellect, and an impulse not content to 
lack the exercise of its full strength; the gaming-table entices him 
sometimes, and affords an issue for the exuberant force. In cer- 
tain prevailing theories of the arts he discovers something to be 
overthrown, and enters upon that scene; he has a divination of 
coming triumph, and bears that consciousness in his manner. 
What vigour you may behold in him; what a wide-ranged glance, 
and what precision of detailed notice! He takes a measuring-rod 


to everything he meets with; he exhibits dexterity in such 

cesses, and in the summing up of values obliges you to 

with him. He is matchless in his turns of convincing logic. 
is fond of Winckelmann, but would on no account spare him 
qualities are of the robust order, and he has a keen satisfac 
displaying the fulness of their power. At the instant of his 
pearance he closes so nervously with Winckelmann as to excit 
curiously. The first movement of this skilled and valiant logi 
tells vividly. Singling out the Laocoén for a ground of th 
he has the sympathy of all, to begin with; it is an objective pc 
to engage different minds, whether able or not to follow 
and highly-evolved conceptions. The grand Laocoén, with 
ever-clouding mystery, is again before us—the Laocoon pr 
tected by destiny, yet unlightened by the torch of history :— 


“ Divine simulacrum artis nec docta vetustas 
Nobilius spectabat opus, nunc celsa revisit 
Exemptum tenebris redivive mznia Rome.” 


One almost holds his breath following Lessing’s lightning a 
vance upon the theory of Winckelmann that the Laocoén, in 
absence of such intensity of painful expression as might be 
ed, is meant to realise the motives of simplicity and grandeur 
by the ancient Greeks to be the proper qualities of the soul 
posed to.such ideas;Homeric and other writings are skilfully 
up by this far-searching intellect, to show that ancient Gre 
heroes, however elevated their character above human nature, 
remain true to it as far as regards the sensation of pain and 
ing, or the expression of such feeling. He finds them indulg 
tears, in cries, and in execrations. He observes how Phil 
moans in his suffering, that Ajax cries aloud, and that the 
Hercules shrieks so frightfully that ‘‘ the Locrian hills and the ] 
boean rocks reécho to his cries.” Of these people he judges 
‘in their actions they are beings of a superior mould; in 
feelings they are simple men.” He conceives that the exp 
of suffering was not, according to the notions of the 
Greeks, incompatible with grandeur of soul, and that, there 
fear of diminishing this elevation of character is likely to 
been the restraining influence with the artist who rende 
story of the Laocoon in marble with less emphasis of the 
sion of pain than the poet has given it. He has, then, to ac 
in another manner for the difference between the work of the 
and the picture given by Virgil. The reason of this varia 
treatment, observable in the creation of the poet and that o 
sculptor, is apparent to him in what he takes to be the | 
law of the arts of design among the ancients. It is a no kl 
mental point of divergence between our German writers than 
that while the ancient Greek works of Art show Winckelmann 
the prime law concerned in their production was a noble sim] 
and majestic composure, to Lessing’s mind they signify, first 
the principle of beauty. He says: “The Greek artist po 
nothing but beauty; and even beauty, when of an ordinary 
ferior character, could only occasionally allure him, or se 
for practice and recreation alone. He aimed at enchani 
beholders by embodying in his work the perfections of the 
object of imitation. His genius was of too lofty a cast to] 
him to offer to his spectators the mere cold enjoyment which 
from the contemplation of a well-caught resemblance, or 
miration of the artist’s skill. The dearest and noblest en 
ambition, in the prosecution of his art, was to attain what 
sidered its only legitimate object.” 

One finds no difficulty in remembering many notable € 
in the history of Art to uphold all that Lessing has to say 
rence to this point. We have the knowledge from different 
that not a lady in all antiquity was so beautiful as the ‘ He 
Zeuxis, for which work the beauties of five beautiful Grecian 
combined to afford a model. ‘The Venus of Cnidus’ by 
teles, and the ‘Minerva’ of Phidias, were incomparable in n 
Nor did breathing beauty reach the perfection of the ‘ us 
Apelles, that— 


“ Triumph and boast of Grecian painter's art.”’ 


So of heroes represented by the ancient artist. d 

This prevailing idea of the inseparableness of Art from the h 
est conceptions of beauty manifests itself in allusions of wri 
works of Art, when they wished to designate the traits 
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on to the most admirable statues :— 


A pleasing vigour his fair face expressed ; 

is neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his breast, 
Did next in gracefulness and beauty stand 
_ To breathing figures of the sculptor’s hand.”’ 


finds it easy to account for the subdued agony of the 


in Art-philosophy. Powerful always, he once in a 
prejudice: he does not notice the existence of some 
not necessary to his purpose, though bearing directly on the 
treated of; his assertions occasionally go too far; when he 
the range of the poet is unlimited, he would probably 
aning restricted to the idea of comparison. He notices 
e field of the artist’s imitation widens in modern times, that 
xpression become great motives in Art, and that beau- 
he supreme law, is one among other principles. This 
appear to suggest to him what is obvious, as well as a 
on from premises of his own; for, since truth and ex- 
he laws of poetry, if painting has at any time increased 
he extent of becoming more concerned with these 

> parallel between the two arts has thereby grown a 
and the likeness increases in proportion to the degree 
inting comes to be governed by such influences. We 
that the degree of similarity between the arts is vari- 
the amount of variability depends on the scope taken by 
the other art at different epochs. It seems somewhat 
hat Lessing should not have noted this condition of the 
hen he has set before us two classes of reasons which 
to the perception of it; first he says as regards the painter : 
would be at the pains to paint you, when nobody would 
ook at you ? ’—is the address of an ancient epigramma- 
individual notorious for his deformity. Many a modern 
ald say: ‘ No matter how ugly the man is, I am ready to 
. Though nobody wants to see the object itself, my pic- 
ill be looked at; not, I grant, on account of the sub- 
its, but as a specimen of my skill, in delineating with 
so hideous a creature.’’” Later he offers us facts which 
building up our notion on the other side—the conside- 
y, that modern dramatic poets are inclined to avoid 
expressions of pain in Nature. How great, indeed, the dif- 
1 Art between the time when Louis XIV., entering his 
ried, ‘Take away those low fellows!’ and at that 
id when the law of the Thebans ordained the imitation 
alone, and inflicted a fine for the delineation of 


d expression, would of old have been classed with 
hyparographos ” of his contemporaries—the /i/¢/- 


constantly remain all the difference arising from a 
ie element of time which Lessing indicates with such 
ower. His illustration of this part of the subject is 
by acomparison of the pictures by Homer of Pan- 
i the bow, and that of the carousing gods assembled 
Let us note his words in explanation of the reason why 
‘these pictures is fitted for the use of the artist: 
in so far as they are visible subjects, are equally 
ting, yet there is this essential difference between 
one is a progressive action, the several parts of 
hemselves one by one in the course of time, while 
€ contrary, is a fixed subject, the various parts of 
closely connected in space. If, then, the signs 
ploy as their means of imitation can only be com- 
, and are totally inapplicable ‘to time, it follows that 
, as such, cannot be included among the subjects 
il, which must be confined to actions that are 
mere figures which indicate an action by their 
erman critic conceives time to be the sphere of 
ace that of the painter ; he finds the legitimate sub- 
r to be coexistent. bodies, while actions are suited 
ntation. He illustrates the impropriety of de- 


ee 


his ruling idea through the entire realm of Art-crea- 


repugnant to the sight! How many modern painters, 


of bodily objects in poetry, and observes the | 


practice of Homer in painting only progressive actions. On the 
other hand, he regards it an encroachment of the painter on the 
territory of the poet to represent events of two distinct points of 
time in the same picture, as was done by Titian in giving on one 
canvas the whole story of the Prodigal Son. His view of the mat- 
ter is further stated as follows :— 

‘All bodies, however, exist in time as well as in space. It is their 
nature to endure, and at each separate moment of their duration 
they may appear under a different aspect and in new combinations. - 
Each of these momentary appearances and combinations is the ef- 
fect of one which has preceded, and may be the cause of one which 
is to follow ; it will thus form the centre of an action. Painting 
may, therefore, represent actions, but it can only be by intimation, 
through means of bodies. Actions, on the other hand, cannot 
exist of themselves, but must depend on certain conditions. In so 
far, then, as these conditions are bodies, or are regarded as such, 
poetry also delineates bodies, but it will only be by intimation, 
through means of actions. The painter can only employ, in his 
compositions of coexisting bodies, one single moment of the action, 
and he must therefore select, as far as possible, that which is at 
once expressive of the past and pregnant with the future. In like 
manner the poet, in his consecutive imitations, can employ but one 
single attribute of bodies, and must therefore select that which 
awakens the most sensible image of the body under that particu- 
lar aspect which he has chosen to represent. On this principle is 
founded the rule of unity in the pictorial epithets of the poet, and 
of parsimony in his delineations of bodily objects.” 

Such ideas are ina manner allied to a thought of Kant, that the 
artistic representation is a representation properly so called—erhzbz- 
zo, and not a characterzsm like language, which is only means for 
the reproduction of notions, and does not immediately represent 
them; and another deeply-learned critic has noticed that “the 
artistic idea is never an idea in the ordinary sense, inasmuch as the 
latter is a frame into which different phenomena may fit, whereas 


_ the artistic idea must stand in the most intimate agreement with 


the work, and therefore must itself be altogether particular ; hence, 
also, the idea of a work of Art can never be rendered in a tho- 
roughly satisfactory manner by language, which- is merely the ex- 
pression of ideas or notions.” 

Thus do we discover how inherent principles of Art reveal them- 
selves to different minds. To whom any truth is first known, or 
partly known, is the privilege of none to prove. A thought-pro- 
duct is set down for us, and we do not commonly find it neces- 
sary to enquire the origin of even the immediate factors. A 
whole race may be engaged in the computation, and, when one 
carries the last figure and announces the result, we give him the 


credit of finding it ad znz¢zo. 


Lessing observes that Virgil’s Laocoén may shriek, and that, 
though this trait taken separately might be displeasing to us, its 
effect loses its individual impression by other actions made to 
precede and to follow it, since the poet is not obliged to concen- 
trate his representation into a single moment of time; and that 
the Laocoén of the sculptor may not be permitted to shriek, since 
transitory effects become permanently fixed by Art. This notion, 
too, runs back into Greece, nor is it our privilege to fix it there. 
We are certain, at least, that Parrhasius, who had painted a pic- 
ture of Philoctetes, was addressed in the following lines by the 
poet Glaucus :— 


“Your art, ingenious painter, can renew 
The hero’s sorrows and his death-like hue ; 
Trace in the hollow eye the lingering tear, 
That speaks in silence all his inward care. 
Cease, artist, though thy skill we all commend : 
Must Philoctetes’ misery never end?” 


In these words, had Lessing been familiar with them, he would 
have discovered therein likewise a meaning of service to his the- 
ory regarding the primary law of Art among the Greeks; for 
these poetical allusions show us that the Philoctetes of Parrha- 
sius was not the Philoctetes of Sophocles, shrieking from the vio- 
lence of his torment; and that the artist exhibited only such sub- 
dued expressions of suffering as the tear, and the pallor which 
overspread the hero’s face. So of Medea, whom Timomachus 
chose not to engage forever in the murder of her children, but 
represented, rather, a short time before that sacrifice to jealous 


rage, with— 
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“ Tears in each threat—a threat in every tear.” 


It is shown, also, by Antiphilus of Byzantium, how this choice 
of time is anciently regarded :— 


‘‘ The dread suspense I praise, the critic cries ; 
Here all the judgment, all the pathos lies ; 
To stain with filial blood the guilty scene, 
Had marred the artist, but became the queen.” 


In like manner Perses alludes to this immutable trait of Art. 
The erection of a monument to a daughter is the occasion for the 
lines :— 

“Unblest Mnasilla !—On this speaking tomb 
What means the type of emblematic gloom ? 
Thy lost Callirhoé we here survey, 
Just as she moaned her ebbing life away, 
Just as the death-mists o’er her eyelids fell, 
In those maternal arms she loved so well. 
There, too, the speechless father sculptured stands, 
That cherished head supporting with his hands. 
Alas! alas !—thus grief is made to flow 
A ceaseless stream—eternity of woe.” 


It seems possible that a very rigid analysis of the question 
might prove Lessing and Winckelmann less essentially separated in 
their theories than they supposed themselves or than others have 
considered them to be. For was not beauty, according to the 
Greek idea, one with greatness of soul—their ‘‘ flower of virtue?” 
The desideratum of human being was no less than mens sana zn 
corpore sano: one perfection without the other was not to be de- 
sired or looked for. Have not these modern investigators fixed 
their gaze on different points of the same object, confusing identi- 
fication by so simple a mischance? The scrutiny of one, let us 
say, is directed to an essence traced in its manifestations; that of 
the other to the elemental germs of the essence, traced out in 
their combination, through the same expression also. 

On the origin of the Laocoon their opinions were equally op- 
posed—Winckelmann referring the work to ancient Greece, and 
Lessing conceiving it to have belonged to the period of the Roman 
emperors, and to have been a copy from Virgil’s poem. The truth 
of this matter, whatever that might be, involves, therefore, the 
question of invention, which Lessing regards as the preéminent 
merit of the poet, while execution is that of the artist. By Dryden 
invention was regarded as the first part of painting also; this wri- 
ter’s notions in these matters are, however, entitled to no great con- 
sideration, since his essay containing them is altogether as superfi- 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART. i 


HE annual clearing out from the Capitol by Con- 
gress of all Art-works not owned by Govern- 
ment has sent to the Corcoran Gallery, at Wash- 
ington, an interesting piece of modern sculpture. 
It is the life-size, recumbent statue in marble of 
‘The Dying Tecumseh,’ who was killed in the 
battle of the Thames in 1813, it is supposed by 

Colonel (afterwards Vice-President) R. M. Johnson. It was exe- 

cuted by Pettrich in Rio de Janeiro, in 1856, from a cast made 

when Pettrich was in Washington, in 1836. The owner brought 
it here in 1860, and it was placed in the Capitol in 1869. Pettrich 
was a German sculptor in Washington forty years ago, and, 
though never thought an eminent artist, executed several busts, 
casts of which, such as those of Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, 
and others, now in the Smithsonian Institution, attest great fidelity 
of likeness. He subsequently went to Brazil, thence to Rome, 
where he died, and where his family now live. It has lain on 
the floor of the dark crypt under the Rotunda of the Capitol—its 
back to the dim light of a dirty window—unknown to many, 
glanced at by few, studied by none—the despised receptacle of 
dust, old quids, and tobacco-spittle ; with one ear badly clipped by 

a Centennial visitor, who, not being able to take the noble savage’s 

marble scalp, bore off the above fragment as a souvenir of the Cen- 


cial as might be expected from the fact which he mentions of i 
having been begun and finished in twelve mornings. The inv 
tion of the artist may in part consist in an adaptation of the poet 
invention. | 
In his “ Tableaux tirés de l’Iliade,” the Comte de Caylus d 
cides that ‘“‘on est toujours convenu que, plus un poéme fourni 
sait d'images et d’actions, plus il avait de supériorité en poésie 
Lessing vigorously combats this notion, and the censure of Milt 
involved in it. He finds no proper test of the merit of a poem 
its fitness for painting, and observes that not a few of the fine 
pictures of Homer offer no subject for the painter; he is able 
this point, with extraordinary precision, to indicate that suprema 
does not of necessity belong to qualities of a subject for the m 
terial picture over other qualities rich in poesy though unsuit 
to painting. He stands, one may say, as the witness of the poet 
to attest the divineness of their meanings, which the material pi 
ture must forever fail to signify. No longer the equal mate of t 
painter, the poet is exalted by him to a higher sphere, where, li 
a god, he chooses at will of all things. When from poetic pha 
tasize the painter has drawn all that will serve his art, this writ 
can find for us.in the remainder as many and as splendid poetic 
pictures. | 
Because Lessing has so-successfully demonstrated the illuse 
nature of-some once-supposed bonds between the arts, one m 
all the more be able to discern with definiteness those cords whi 
really do unite them vitally. Twin worlds are these, each affecti 
each, and each upheld by independent forces of their everlasti 
sun. In the study of poetry with reference to the idea of its re 
tion to Art, it will be noticed that poems with such associatio 
may be grouped into several different classes—the division bei 
based on the nature of their connection with painting and seu 
ture. We may consider the most important of these classes 
be that poetry which has furnished the artist with themes, tl 
which includes those grand epic phantasize which have led Art 
its loftiest undertakings. Second to this will be ranged poeti 
descriptions of work of Art; of this variety we shall discover 
wide and fruitful a field as to be convinced that the poet has dra’ 
his subject from the artist with scarcely less frequency than t 
artist has copied the poet’s pictorial descriptions. Didactic poe 
of Art will be properly assigned to still another section of the pl 
There will remain poems interspersed with Art-allusions, those! 
a personal kind relating to artists, and poems written by arti 
E, T, LANDER 


tennial ear / Though not enjoying such a position in the Cor 
ran Gallery as it deserves, and will eventually have, its pres 
cleanliness, elevation, and relief by maroon hangings, disclose 
merits. Up to this time it was generally supposed to be merely 
plaster. Tecumseh is represented in a half-recumbent postu 
His body rests against a tree-stump, with the head thrown b 
in the crotch of a broken limb, and the face upturned in full 
showing the effect of death in the fallen jaw and drooping eye 
The half-bent right arm and hand, loosely holding the staff of ‘ 
tomahawk, for a while support him. The bare, brawny chi 
tattooed with a coiled rattlesnake, seems co heave with its 1 
convulsive suspiration ; and the left hand, escaping from the fe 
of his robe, rests powerless upon the sheathed knife. The legs 
crossed at the ankles. 

After examining this curious work, the thought occurs how 
near it came to be a fine example of modern sculpture. Its_ 
neral design, its Indian character, and moribund expression, 
unexceptionable ; but their effect is impaired by the heavy mas 
of unnecessary drapery and dress. A bit of robe over the 
stump, a breech-cloth, and leggings from the knee, would 
been the ample and appropriate costume for an Indian 
chief stripped and armed for a fight, particularly on a warm ¢ 
Hence, instead of an artistic display of nude flanks and thig 
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bare left arm, with the knife thrown feebly across the 
d thigh, we have a heavy robe concealing the left arm and 
nd drawers in voluminous folds from the waist down. Igno- 
the human form and of manual skill could not have made 
ulptor shirk these opportunities of nude modelling so essen- 
the Indian character of his work, for the admirable right 
shoulder to fingers, and the masterly modelling of the 
heroic head, with its scalp-lock gathered up to a crest like 
antique helmet, the noble features, over which death is 
g upon the drooping eyes and mouth, all show the ar- 


n. At the same time the execution of this drapery is 
, and the feathered leggings and moccasins wrought beau- 


wing this work, the old query, ‘“ Who killed Tecumseh ? ” 
ly occurs. A distinguished gentleman of Washington 


=| \ sundry letters addressed to the editor of the Lon- 
\ don Dazly News Mr. Cave Thomas states that 
he is not opposed to technical education when 
properly directed, but that he is to that movement 
“which would lead the workman to suppose that 
any extraneous course of technical instruction can 
e be a substitute for the functions of the workshop 
practical training of the eye and of the hand, and to the 
t a knowledge of the sciences is calculated to improve 
n’s skill in handicraft, the fact being that excellence in 
hip is dependent upon quite other qualifications than 
ich the knowledge of the sciences can confer. 
ood workmanship comes of natural aptitude developed by 
aining of the mind, the eye, and the hand, in a special 
Labor et ingentum is the principle of excellence in the 
forms of workmanship, as it is in the highest form of 
ship—the Fine Arts. Excellence in handicraft depends 
mechanism of the humanity being perfectly developed, and 
on scientific knowledge, or how could the finest workman- 
been produced in past times, and before the physical 
were propounded? It is not the workman who requires 
ate acquaintance with the sciences, but the master, the 
of labour, the inventor.” Mr. Thomas does not say that 
be a disadvantage to the workman, that “his intelligencé 
ot be improved by a general acquaintance with the sci- 
by some degree of insight into the physical constitution 
=; but that general knowledge, and that degree of insight, 
obtained from popular lectures.” 
rT mas says: “It may at first sight appear somewhat un- 
gest that any class should not acquire the knowledge 
possible to know. But we have to recollect that 
ell as our bodily powers are limited, and that if we 
i ellectual force over too large an area, attempt to 
knowledge of too many subjects, it will be at the 
pe eat power of concentration which is so necessary for 
si prosecution of a speciality. The aim of education, 


ie Commissioners or Fine-Art Committee of the Paris 
Exposition had, with taste which does them infinite 
the feeling has not altogether been reciprocated by the 
that their special Art Catalogue is the only one in 
Exhibition not written in French—rejected certain 
French artists relating to the Franco-German War, 
re offence to their late foes; but Messrs. Goupil & 
erly thought that master-works by such men as Berne- 
Dupray, Neuville, and Protais, are not to be alto- 


cry, 


competency to grapple with the points he has unfortu- . 


‘ 


has just stated to the writer that his brother had a visit from Colo- 
nel R. M. Johnson soon after the battle of the Thames, and on the 
question being asked if he killed Tecumseh, the gallant colonel re- 
plied that he would not say positively that he did kill Tecumseh, 
but when, after the charge by his mounted riflemen, he found him- 
self some seven yards in front of a powerful Indian, evidently a 
leader, he at once unslung his carbine, or rifle, and shot him down, 
and on his fall the Indians immediately scattered and fled. 

In view of this evidence, it would not be a bad idea for the Cor- 
coran Gallery to secure and hang above this statue a capital por- 
trait of Colonel Johnson, painted by Neagle, showing his rugged, 
plain features, and the familiar red vest alluded to in an old politi- 
cal song— 


“ He always wore his waistcoat red 
Because he killed Tecumseh.” 


W. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


——— _ o008 —-—— 


therefore, should not be to make men omniscient, but to teach 
them how to use their mental powers with the greatest advantage 
in the most economical way. We require a science of educational 
economy as well as of political economy. Now, as good work- 
manship depends upon the perfection of the human being as a 
piece of vital mechanism, the aim of education should not be to 
cram with scientific knowledge, but to afford that kind of mental 
and physical training which tends to perfect, to fully develope the 
man.* This should be, beyond all other considerations, the pri- 
mary object of education, and more especially of the education of 
the workman; for such an education aims at perfecting that me- 
chanism, that instrument which is to effect all kinds of work, and 
which, it stands to reason, it will be unable to do well if it be left 
imperfect and out of gear. If, then, we were to steadfastly aim at 
establishing an education of this kind, we might safely leave tech- 
nical education to take care of itself. It is fallacious to suppose 
that a knowledge of the sciences adds any new faculty to the mind. 
There are precisely the same mental faculties now as there were 
before physical science loomed upon the world. In fact, physical 
science owes its being to these very faculties, which are a part of 
the constitution of our intellectual nature, and it may be affirmed 
that the possession of scientific knowledge has not, in the aggre- 
gate, improved human workmanship. Painting, sculpture, deco- 
ration, furniture, gold and silver work, &c., were finer before than 
since the era of physical science, and I attribute this result to the 
ascendancy of the notion that the acquisition of a quantity of 
knowledge is more important than a formative training.” He 
holds, too, that professional or “ technical education should not be 
provided by the state, but that its acquisition should be left to the 
discretion of the individual, and to be purchased by the individual. 
There is danger in providing too many go-carts for humanity ; 
they are likely to leave it, as they do children, ‘rickety.’ That 
institutions should be founded where special scientific knowledge 
could be obtained there is very little doubt, and it was under this 
conviction that his project for a central polytechnic college was put 
forward. 


: NOPE S. 


ooo 


gether set aside out of deference to any set of men or of sentiments. 
They accordingly threw open their gallery in the Rue Chaptal, and on 
the private-view day of the works of these artists it was crowded from 
morn till night, and will doubtless continue a centre of attraction through- 
out the whole of the season. We have no space to enter into details, 
but we may name the following as more than ordinarily realistic and 


* Mr. Thomas’s views in detail of what this should be are contained in his little 
book, ‘t Symmetrical Education,’’ Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 
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dramatic; A battalion of foot-soldiers ‘Reconnoitring’ in a village in 
the winter-time ; ‘The Retreat’ of the French with bag and baggage 
through a snowed- -up wood, in which lie thickly strewn the bodies of 
dead men and horses; and a ‘Recollection of the Grand Manceuvres,’. 
with some peasants on the top of a haystack watching the battle, and 
some officers and men behind it. These three are by Detaille. ‘The 
Defence of Bourget’ by the French, ‘The Intercepted German Cou- 
rier,’ and a ‘Surprise of a French Detachment at Break of Day by the 
Prussians,’ are by Neuville, and are as full of stirring warlike incident as 
those already named. Mr. Everard has opened also a gallery in the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, at one of the most central points in Paris. The col- 
lection consists of high-class works lately painted by such artists as the 
Spanish Domingo and Diaz, the French Meissonier and Roybet, the 
Italian Boldini and Palmaroli, the Belgian Willems, and the like. 
Meissonier’s ‘Sentinel,’ in the cocked-hat and white leggings of the 
First Empire, keeping guard on a rocky height overlooking a calm sea 
in which the blue of a summer sky is reflected, is one of his latest and 


one of his most broadly-treated figures. Domingo is represented by a — 


work more important still, depicting a ‘Halt’ of cavaliers before a 
red-tiled awberge, within the roughly-curtained entrance of which some 
boors are seen drinking at a table. Beyond a wall which partly bounds 
the picture on the left is seen a willow-shaded river, and in the fore- 
ground a pool and some fowls. The manner in which the cavalier’s 
dog eyes askance, with an accompanying snarl, the dog belonging to the 
peasant, is almost audibly represented, and the spirit as well as some of 
the details are suggestive of Wouverman and Teniers at their best, only 
we have here a breadth and a delicacy unknown to these great artists. 
The picture is about twenty-four inches by eighteen, and the Viscount 
D'Opia of Spain has just purchased it from Mr. Everard for 80,000 
francs, a sum equivalent to about $16,000. 

The French journals announce, as a fact now definitely understood, 
that the Duchess of Galliera has determined to bestow the whole of 
her splendid collection of paintings, sculpture, and other works of Art, 
not on the Louvre, as was at first supposed probable, but on the city 
of Paris, together with a museum which the duchess is now about to 
have constructed in the middle of a large square formed at her expense 
between the Rue Morny and the avenue of the Trocadéro. The plans 
for the building have, it is said, already been prepared by M. Ginain, 
the city architect, and the ground it will occupy is estimated at about 
eighteen thousand and sixty square métres. The project has been laid 
before the municipal authorities, whose acceptance is not limited by any 
of those petty conditions which are sometimes imposed in such cases— 
conditions which take the savour from an act of generosity. The Du- 
chess simply stipulates that the square and the museum shall both bear 
her name. 


RoME.—A painting by a Florentine artist, Professor Giuseppe Bel- 
lucci, has lately excited much admiration. The subject is the ‘ Disco- 
very of King Manfred’s Dead Body.’ The scene is ina court-yard of 
an old castle. Chief among the figures is the former Duke of Angio, 
now King Charles, the enemy of Manfred, whu had received his death- 
wounds in opposing the troops of the former at Beneventum after 
which his body had been searched for three days, in vain until now! 
Regarding Charles—king, since his rival is surely dead—as if striving 
to penetrate his thoughts, is Cardinal Riccardo Annibale, sent by Pope 
Clement IV. to stimulate Charles in his opposition to Manfred. Near 
him is a young captain, dressed in mail, the .arms of his house embroi- 
dered on his tunic, resting his drawn sword on the ground and re- 
garding the corpse of Manfred. Behind him are French soldiers. 
In the centre of the painting, upon the stairway dividing the oggia 
of the court, is extended the body of Manfred, on a bier, and. co- 
vered from the breast to the feet with a woollen cloth. The fair face 
has much beauty and a gentle expression. Beside the corpse lies Count 
Giordano, Manfred’s devoted friend, made count by him, and his small 
estate changed into a large sezgeurie. We do not see his face, for he is 
extended there in desperate grief, as shown, also, by the swollen veins 
and colour of his hands, chained at the wrist. The other three ba- 
rons, standing near the body, are excellently rendered ; two have co- 
vered their faces with their hands, and the third gazes at his dead king 
with earnest grief. 

The Pope has lately taken a step which will be much applauded by 
the Art-world. It appears that in the Vatican there is a large accumu- 
lation of first-class tapestries ; some are scattered disconnectedly on the 
walls of the vast edifice, and some are folded away and buried in pro- 
tecting receptacles. Those of Raphael are wholly apart. These tapes- 
tries are the produce of different schools; some Flemish of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the copies “froth Raphael which were 
saved from the sack of 1527; and, finally, a very numerous lot of Gobe- 
lins. It is a well-known fact that, for two eenturies, the French court 


was in the habit of sending yearly one of these works to the soy 
pontiff. Leo XIII. has decided that, from this time forth, all 
tapestries shall be kept together and presented according to chrono] 
cal suggestion and claim of schools. “When this is accomplished 
will form a collection truly unique in its character. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN FLORENCE.—A correspondent at Florence 
the London Academy writes as follows: ‘One of the best-known 
here is Mr. Eugene Van Schaick, an American and pupil of Gé 
He exhibits chiefly in America, and just now his studio is rather b 
but he is engaged on an effective genre piece—Roman peasants dri 
and listening to a guitar-player—and on an extremely clever li 
portrait of a lady in black velvet, which is a fine study of colour and 
gorous in design. Mr. Henry Newman, another young American, 
‘Campanile Doorway’ is now at the Grosvenor Gallery, is a clever 
painstaking water-colour painter, whose avork has steadily gained f 
year to year in strength and luminosity. The loving care of 
which gives a certain patchiness to some of Mr. Newman’s draw 
adds to the merit of the flower-studies, which are among his most 
cessful efforts. Two of these I would especially signalise : “A Stud 
Pink and White Oleanders.’ These are of natural size, and thrown ) 
the canvas with Japanese effectiveness. Between the blossoms at 
glimpses of purpling mountains and the blue distance that is seen o 
in the south. ‘Grapes and Olives’ shows clusters of berries, white a 
purple, pendent from the brancheSof an olive-tree. To this a glitte 
ing sea, with an early autumn effect, forms an appropriate back 
Several of Mr..Newman’s Florence street-scenes have been 
purchased by Lord Spencer.” 


EXCAVATIONS IN RoME.—The works of the Palatine excavations 
now in complete reference to the bringing to light of the s 
longing to the times of Diocletian. The chief part of this lo 
nearly all uncovered, except that near the convent of San Bonave 
But a vineyard belonging to this religious society has been approp 
in order to open a convenient street, and commence the excavat 
the Settizonio. At the Colosseum, the formation of the drain, for tl 
removal of the stagnant water in its lowest foundations, is going | 
with considerable rapidity. The construction of the chief conduit 
now reached as far as the entrance to the Botanical Garden, on | 
San Gregorio; it is hoped that early in the summer it will be unc 
Arch of Constantine. By August the various branches will be n 
that in September the water will be completely drained from the 
seum, : 


New ENGRAVING.—“ The latest novelty in print publication,’ 
the London Academy, “is a very attractive one. It is an idyllic s 
called ‘The Anxious Mother,’ painted by Mr. E. K. Johnson, a 
delicately engraved by a new artist, Mr. Arthur Turrel. The 
interest of the picture is a charmingly-composed standing figure ofa 
habited in a white dress and wide black hat, reminding us in sé 
of Mr. Leslie’s pastoral damsels, who has lifted from the grou 
young brood of the anxious mother—which is, in fact, a hen that: 
about in agitation. One of the chicks flutters on the girl’s sI 
and towards it she turns her head with an action resembling in 
nocent way that of the coquette in the print so popular for 
in Paris, called ‘L’Amour pour soi-méme.’ The print is i 
Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefévre.” 


IN consequence of the growing interest in industrial drawing, 
the few facilities in the State for instruction in this subject, the 
of Cornell University have consented to receive teachers as Sj 
dents, and to afford them all the advantages which the universi 
in the various departments of drawing. The departments now 
lished are Free-hand Drawing, Mechanical Engineering, Civ 
neering, and Architecture. The special students will enter th 
classes as the general students, and on the same terms. No 
teachers will be received, no entrance examination will be requi 
no diplomas will be given, 


Proressor C, OTTont, of Rome, has now on view, at the 3 
Gallery, London, his celebrated picture of ‘ Christ dying on t 
His-side is, as yet, unpierced by the spear, and He looks ioe 
as if giving utterance to His dying cry. The vivid flash of the 
through the troubled and darkling air adds to the impressivenes 
picture, and forms a fitting background and accompaniment to tl 
vine agony. The technical qualities of the painting are of the 
kind, and the religious and devotional sentiment we can scarcely | 
being embodied more earnestly and purely. 
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The Awards were given for ‘‘7¢s rich- 
ness, delicacy, and care in compounding, 
confirming the opinion of the best judges, 


~ domestic. 


Manufacturers of Granite Monuments 
And all descriptions of Fixe Cemetery Work, from Light, 
Medium, and Dark Blue Quincy, and all other varieties of 
New England Granite. Estimates and Designs furnished. 
cinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. - 

| B, A & Co., 

Jounaox Bros, & Coy RH. Macy & 

Co., Frep’K LozsER & Co. 
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that it is seperior to any foreign or 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 60, 52, and 54 
Murray St., New York. 


Established since 1835. 


: French and English China 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


CrystaL TABLE AND Fancy 
GLASSWARE. 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery, Bronzes and 
Curios; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China. 


Prices very moderate. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 


A select and rich collection of rare Engravings and Etchings 
will be found at the rooms of 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH & CO, 


880 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The assortment comprises the masterpieces of Rembrandt, 
Diirer, Schoengauer, Lucas van Leyden, Raimondi, and others. 
It also contains exquisite proofs by Morghen, Toschi, Bonghi, 
Desnoyer, Wille, Sharp, Masson, Nanteuil, Edelinck, &c. 

Collectors and Amateurs will find his Portfolios well worthy of 
examination. 


Prices Moderate, 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


gy IMPERIAL CARDS 


SIX DOLLARS PER DOZEN, 
BY ROCK WOOD, 
17 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 
Mr. Rockwood gives personal atten- 
tion to the posing of sitters, from 9 to 4 
o’clock daily. 


SPECIAL SKY-LIGHT for copying Paintings, 
Statuary, and Brie-a-Brac. 


S.C. EN EUR -Y. 


OF THE 


Pacific Railways, and Colorado. 


With Map, and 7x Illustrations on Wood, 
By J. D. WOODWARD. 


An exquisitely beautiful volume descriptive of far Western scenery ; 
excellent as a book for the table, and a guide for tourists. 


4to, 9O pages. 
Paper cover; price, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 55x Broapway, New York. 
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THE 


PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Contents for AUGUST. 


I. The Approaching Total Solar Eclipse. By R. A. 
Proctor. 

II. A Modern “‘Symposium.” II. Subject: ‘Is the Pop- 
ular Judgment in Politics more just than that of the 
Higher Orders?” W. R. Gree, R. Lowe, W. E. 
GiapsTonE, Lord ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


III. Consciousness of Time. By GrorcEe J. RoMANEs. 
IV. What the Sun is made of. By J. Norman LockyYER, 
F.R.S. 
V. Political Economy as a Moral Science. By W. Cun- 
NINGHAM. 2 . 
VI. On the Position and Influence of Women in Ancient 
Greece. By James Donatpson, LL. D. 
VII. Impressions of America. IV. Popular Education. By 
R. W. Date. (Concluded.) 
VIII. On the Possibility of explaining Past Changes in the 
Universe by Causes at present in operation. By S. 
ToLvER PRESTON, 
1X. What is Morphology? By W. K. Parker. 


X. The Evolution of Beauty. By F. T. Mort, F. R.G.S. 
. The Fear of Lightning. 


. The Problem of Final Causes and Contemporary Physi- 
ology. By Paut JANET. 


Brier Nores. 


Price, 25 cents; or, $3.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Supplement No. 16 will be sent to any address in the United 
‘States, on receipt of the price. 


Published in Parts, Imperial Quarto, Price, Fifty Cents each. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANTLY-ILLUS- 
TRATED WORK ON EUROPE EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Picturesque Europe: 


A Delineation by Pen and Pencil of 


THE MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, SHORES, FORESTS, AND OTHER 
NATURAL FEATURES, AND THE ANCIENT RUINS, OATHE- 
DRALS, CASTLES, PALAOES, OLD STRUCTURES, AND 
OTHER PICTURESQUE AND HISTORICAL PLACES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 


EDITED BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Uniform with ‘ Picturesque America." 


Tuis truly superb work, which has now been for several 
years in active preparation, will consist of a complete description 
and elaborate pictorial illustration of the greater part of the Eu- 
ropean Continent. It will portray the great mountain-ranges, 
the superb lakes, the beautiful valleys, the grand forests, the 
cascades, the great rivers, with their fascinating historical associ- 
ations, and with these the temples and ruins of ancient Greece 
and Rome, the grand Gothic cathedrals, the quaint old churches, 
the splendid palaces, the grim old castles, the strange towns, and 
other places and objects of note, it being the purpose of the pub- 
lishers to illustrate the varied picturesque and historic scenes in 
that storied land with a fullness and artistic effect beyond any- 
thing hitherto attempted. 


The engravings of this work are all new, having been executed 
from sketches by American and English artists, who for two 
years past have been traveling over every part of Europe, in 
order to secure accurate and the latest views of picturesque 
ties, tls labor and no ae have been spared to render the 
ulus: 10ns In eve! articular not only trustworthy - 

_ able for their scilucee vacelinata: e pia 


. “This superbly-illustrated serial,” says the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin, “is the best and most complete pictorial represen- 
tation ever produced, of the most noted scenes, buildings, cities, 
mountains, and other remarkable points in Europe, and possesses 
greatartistic merit. Its completeness and elegance are so marked 
that the purchaser feels a satisfaction in its Possession as a work 
in which he has the fullest value received for his investment. To 


its owner it will prove a never-tiring picture-gallery.”” 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 55x Broapway, New York, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


RS NY KATE. By CurisTIAN REID, author 
of ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,”’ ‘“‘ Morton House,” etc. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $z.25, 


““*Bonny Kate’ seems to deserve special attention from 
American readers. The peculiar interest of this story is largely 
due to intrinsic merit, but it is also recommended by a genuine 
flavor of the soil, The author evinces a shrewd insight into 
character, a satisfactory power of invention, and a ductile, agree- 
able style." —New York Sun. 


LD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST. By 

Marian C, L, Reeves, author of ‘‘ Wearithorne,” and 

Emity Reap, author of “ Aytoun,” etc. x vol., 8vo. Paper 
cover, 50 cents. F 


W 


‘© The authors have made a very clever and realistic story, of 
which the scenes in Brittany are not the least charming. The 
book, as a whole, is very interesting reading.”—Mew York 
Independent. 


ADAME GOSSELIN. A Novel. From the 


French of Louis Utpacu. (Forming No. 8 of Appletons’ 
“Collection of Foreign Authors.”) x6mo. Paper cover, 60 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“©*Madame Gosselin’ is an admirable novel. M. Ulbach’s 
characters are discovered to us in a masterly way, and with the 
finest gradations. One’s interest isnot only preserved but quick- 
ened from the start; new facts, with intimate bearings upon the 
personages whom they concern, are one after another related with 
the nicest sense. To remain unacquainted with M. Pleumeur is 
to remain in ignorance of one of the best personages in modern fic- 
tion.”—WV. ¥. World. 


HE GODSON OF A MARQUIS. From the 

French of ANDRE THEURIET, (Forming No. 9 of Ap- 

pletons’ ‘ Collection of Foreign Authors.”) 1vol.,16mo, Paper 
cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“A graceful picture of country-life in France. The extreme 
finish of its style, the delicacy with which its little romance is 
treated, the skill with which sharp touches of Nature are every- 
where introduced, and the general air of realism that pervades 
the work, are charms which make it one of the most pleasing 
books of the series.” —Boston Gazette. 


RIADNE. From the French of HENRY GRE- 
VILLE. (Forming No. ro of Appletons’ ‘‘ Collection of 
'| Foreign Authors.”) Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


‘A story charmingly told. It is a Russian tale, very simple 
in plot, exquisitely sad, yet withal so finely conceived and strik- 
ingly finished, that no one could change a word in the literary 
gem. It is the story of the growth and training of an artist, a 
fine, great singer, with all her trials and struggles, yet witha 
woman’s soul craving for love, and dying because deprived of 
it."—New York Evening Express. 


AFAR-HADGI; or, Russ and Turcoman. From 

the French of Prince Lusomirski. (Forming No. 11 of 

Appletons’ ‘‘ Collection of Foreign Authors.”) Paper cover, 60 
cents; cloth, $1.00. / 


lustrating life in Turkistan amid the remarkable people of that por- 
tion of Asia, and the collisions and incidents that have grown out 
of the Russian conquests.” 


ET: HER FACE OR HER FoRTUNE? By Mrs. 

Annie Epwaropes, author of ‘‘ Archie Lovell,” ‘““Ought we 

to visit Her?” etc. (No. x, Appletons’ “New Handy-Volume 
Series.””) Paper cover, 30 cents. 


“«¢ Jet’ isa thoroughly good book. Itis pure in purpose, fresh 
and attractive in style, and fully justifies all the ‘ great expecta- 
tions’ based upon the reputation Mrs. Edwardes has gained for 

herself.”"—Boston Post. 


Eat aS ; 
~(*ORDON BALDWIN, and THE 1 


“*«Safar-Hadgi’ is a strange, picturesque, and vivid story, il-. 


STRUGGLE. By BARNET PHILLIPS. — 
Appletons’ ‘‘New Handy-Volume Series.”) 
cover, 25 cents. 


“A charming novelette of the Franco-German 
a pleasant and interesting manner that 
the story is finished. It is full of incident and a 
written with skill and vivacity.”—Philadelphia T. 


Wier oS By Eraet Lynn 
(No. 3, Appletons’ “New Handy-Vol 
Paper cover, 20 cents. s 


“The story is shorter than most of those that M 
writes, but we are not sure that we like anythin; 
pen better than this.” —Wew Vork Evening Pi 


PHER’S PENDULUM. By Rupotpx 
Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume Series.”) 


‘* Both tales are full of dramatic interest, an 
with admirable skill, and with something of tha 
tinguishes French literary art from most Sa? 
the author is not a Frenchman.”—Wew York E 


‘HE FISHERMAN OF AUGE. 
RINE S. Macquorp. (No. 5, Appletons’ 
Volume Series.”) Paper cover, 20 cents. 


*¢ A particularly good bit of work by Kat 
The story has a strong plot, and some of its 
of dramatic writing.” —New York Evening 


dba BIRD OF PASSAGE. By J. 
Le Fanu, author of ‘‘ Uncle Silas,” etc. 
tons’ “‘ New Handy-Volume Series.””) Paper c 


‘In § The Bird of Passage’ Mr. Le Fanu h 
ine who is a pleasant relief from the crowd of c 
ties that one knows by heart. The scenes of the 
as the characters.” —Boston Courter. 


j 


HE HOUSE OF THE TWO 
ANDRE Tuevrier, author of “ Gérard’s Marr 
Godson of a Marquis,” etc. (No. 8, Appletons’ ‘ 
Volume Series.’’) Paper cover, 20 cents, 
provincial life, 
‘« i 


A delightful picture of French 


of fresh and dramatic interest. 


HE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. 
Madame CuartEs ReypBaup. (No. x4 
Handy-Volume Series.”) Paper cover, 25 
“The beauty of this little work is in its 
tain delicacy and coolness of tint which rem 
picture. It is a high tribute to the genius and 


that, with a few characters and simple surre 
ated a most unique and exquisite story.” 


SUMMER IDYL. By CurisTIA 
thor of ‘ Valerie Aylmer, ’ “ Bonny Kate, e : 
xz, Appletons’ “‘ New Handy-Volume Series.””) 
30 cents, +, : 


HE ARAB WIFE. A Romance of th 
sian Seas. (No. 13, Appletons’ ‘‘New Han 
Series.”) Paper cover, 25 cents. oe. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broad 


*,* Any volume, on receipt of the price, mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, eS 
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THE ART JOURNAL contains features that render it invaluable to artists, amateurs, and all persons interested in 
NTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, DECORATION, FURNISHING, ORNAMENTATION, ENGRAVING, ETCHING, or 
IGNING in any of its branches. It is a record of Progress in the Arts; it affords instruction to amateurs and 
ents; it furnishes designers with innumerable suggestions; it gives examples of what is doing in Europe and 
erica in the different arts; it is a choice gallery of engravings, executed in the best manner, on both steel and 
d. Among ‘its varied features are the following : 


WOORATIVH ART —Papers designed to give instruction in the principles of Decorative ART, in the application. of 
natural forms to ornamentation, with designs for China-Painting, Furniture, Carving, Embroidery, Lace, Wall-Decoration, 
| Pottery, and for all industries into which decoration or ornament enters. 


LERIOAN INTERIORS.—tiustrations of artistic furnishing, as exemplified in American homes, engraved in the 
_ best manner possible. 


iE HOMES OF AMERICA. —A series giving views of residences in different parts of the country, including the 


_ stately mansions of the wealthly, the picturesque homes of the people, and views of the residences of noted men. 


{ERICAN PAINTHRS—A series of articles on AMERICAN ARTISTS, accompanied by examples of their works. 
The engravings in this series afford some of the best examples of wood-cutting ever given to the public. 


; 


E PARIS EHXPOSTTION FOR 1878—lllustrations of contributions of an Art-character to the French Ex- 
; 


position of 1878. Large space will be given to this feature. 


HEL HNGRA VINGS—Each number contains three Steel Engravings, in many instances a single plate being worth 
more than the price of the number. The steel engravings consist of examples of BriTisH, AMERICAN, and CONTINENTAL 


_ Artists. Subjects in Sculpture are also given. 


HER FEHATUR HS—Papers on contemporary British Arrists, with examples of their works, engraved on wood; 
illustrations of AMERICAN and ForEIGN ART-MANUFACTURES; views of new CHURCHES, BuILDINGS, and MONUMENTS. 


Nothing is left undone to sustain the reputation of this publication as the most valuable and beautiful of all the Art Peri- 
s in the world. Printing, paper, and general get-up, are of the best character, such as to win the commendation of all 


; ¥ —_———_«9+_\_ 


iE ART JOURNAL contains the Steel Plates and Illustrations of the LONDON ART JOURNAL (the exclusive right 
hich, for Canada and the United States, has been purchased by the publishers), with extensive additions relating to 
an Art and American topics. The proprietors give notice that some of the steel plates and illustrations appear- 
the LONDON ART JOURNAL are engraved and copyrighted in this country, and that, consequently, the importation 
le of the English issue are an infringement upon the copyright of this work. 

Published monthly. Sold only by Subscription. PRICE, 75 CENTS PER NUMBER (payable to the carrier), or Nine 
per Annum, in advance, postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


ns 


a D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 §& 551 Broadway, WN. Y. 


Hawley St., Boston; 922 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 22 Post-Office Avenue, Baltimore; 54 Ninth St., Pittsburg; 100 State St., Albany; 
ester ; 61 Washington St., Chicago; 3201¢ North 3d St., St. Louis; 20 St. Charles St., New Orleans; 230 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
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AVERILL PATNT,| HOW 10 PAIN? PROTOGRAPES | THE STANDARD ANE 


: Water- d in Oil. ae . 

The Most Beautiful and Durable In Water ae se eS BILLI RD 7 A 

in C - Photograph, retouc A . 5 e 
Exterior Paint Known. Mental Male fee Sn Commie Raluiae A Practical : = 


Hand-book, designed for the Use of Students and Photog- 


raphers; containing Directions for Brush-work in all kinds of ints : : 
White and all the Fashionable Shades Sold by | Photo-Portraiture. = 7 


the Gallon, Ready for Use. By GEORGE B. AYRES, Artist, 
xvol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The finest residences in the country use it. — ; 
Rey. S. WESTLEY LAKE says: “Our Church painted D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


with your Paint looks splendid.” 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
Gen. D. H. STROTHER: ‘‘It 1s economical.”” 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BEVEL TABLE, 


F. F. THOMPSON, Esq.: ‘“ My buildings look beautiful.” ) tt gee iT 
i ° 
Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest residences ° a Peale E 3 E 
in bie cauntay with § Sample Card of Colors, furnished free by The Best Advertising Mediums tion Cushions, bas received the naqualaeten 


dealers, and by the h leading players, and will be found in daily use it 
y 7 : ———— cities of the world. The characteristics which } 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., Appleton’ Yournal, tables and cushions a world-wide reputation are: I 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago. The Popular Science Monthly, WorkmansuiP, Unirormity oF CONSTRUCTION, 4 
- The New York Medical Fournal, eat 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Gate H.W. OL 
‘ i é sk eee, Boe Surviving Partner and Successor to PHELAN & 
September- October. HENRY W. QUIN, Advertising Department, 788 BROADWAY, 
os See A, 549 & 55: Broadway, New York. ° Between Grace Church and A. T. Ste: 
I. Kin beyond Sea. By the Right Hon. W. E. aq P.O. Box 1847. 
Guapsrong, M. P. Ta = See : 
Il. Torpedo Warfare. By D. D. Porrer, Ad- IN FORTY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
miral, U. S, N. 


Ill. Is the Reformer any longer needed? By z . - 
GrorGE W. JULIAN. : é = 


IV. The Readjustment of Vocations. By Wm. 


T. Harris, LL. D. A SERIES OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ENGRAVINGS FROM 7 
V. Civil-Service Reform. By JoHN JAY. WORKS OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. ' 
VI. Alfred de Musset. By T. S. Perry. 


i iration ? the Rey. F. H. TURNER, the world-renowned English painter, is not only acknowledged to be the greatest landscape-p 

VU. What is Insp’ iration 3 By See rh produced, but he is, by general consent, placed néxt to, if not by the side of, Claude Lorraine, the most distase 
Hence, D.D.; the Rey. E. A. Wasusury, D.D; the | Continental masters in landscape-art. Turner’s paintings, being remarkable for breadth of effect and of shadow, ai 

Rey. Cuauncry Gites; the Rev. J. P. Newman, D. D.; | sentation of light, are peculiarly adapted for engraving. It is, indeed, remarkable that, although the most vivid ¢ 
the Most Rev. James Grssons, D. D., Archbishop of times, no painter’s works are so susceptible of reproduction by the graver. This fact is conceded by all critics; 
B Y i fortunate, inasmuch as, by a careless choice of material, the colors of many of his paintings are undergoing rapid 
Baltimore ; and Joun Fiske. admirable adaptability of Turner’s paintings for the purpose has led the very best engravers to reproduce them, 


: most brilliant, imaginative, and inspiring works of recent times are brought within the reach of the general publ 
VIII. Contemporary Literature. not beena slight one: few are aware of the time and expense “involved in the production of one steel plate; but, 
Price per Copy, $1.00; per Year, $5.00. present case, the engravings number one hundred and twenty, and are produced with a faithfulness, skill, and b 


in the art, the undertaking has been one of no little magnitude. 
D, APPLETON & CO., PuBLisHERs. ; 


Orders should be addressed to The North American Review, Conditions of Publication. 
New York. - The work will be printed on fine Imperial Quarto paper, and completed in Forty Parts, at so cents each. 


Three Steel Engravings, with accompanying letter-press descriptive of each picture. It is intended to issue 
until the work is completed. : 


TENT-WORK IN PALESTINE. | 7 D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 


A Record of Discovery and Adventure. T H E RB EST Cc U I D E : B O O K 


BY 
CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER, R. E., 


OFFICER IN COMMAND OF THE SURVEY EXPEDITION. 


, 


Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. , fe L 
Witenes ee I. ee ee hook of Summer Resorts. Mlustrated. 50 
StVOls. BVO. .Ghilsnsen ated elon cee meee Cloth, $6.00. Seba > nn 
pI RSTRNT . 1. Appletons’ Hand-book of American Cities. Yiustrated. 50: 
CONTENTS. bs ts. 

THE ROAD TO JERUSALEM. Ue - 
SHECHEM AND THE SAMARITANS. ' 
RE BURGE DECANE ie 111. Appletons’ Hand-book of Winter Resorts. Yor Tourists and 
THE GREAT PLAIN OF ESDRELON.  __ With 47 Illustrations. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
THE NAZARETH HILLS. 


Se sare eee BORE IV. Appletons’ Rail way Guide. Paper cover, 25 cents. a 

DAMASCUS, BAALBEK, AND HERMON. MEY Fe: 4 
* SAMSON'S COUNTRY. v. The Hudson: River ///ustrated, A Guide for Tourists. With € 

See AND MAR SUBA. tions. 50 cents. 

THE TE ae Nee : : 

TERIGHD or ee vi. New York /ilustrated. With 70 Mlustrations. 50 cents. 

THE JORDAN VALLEY. es. : epee ate ees 

HEBRON AND BEERSHEBA. vil. Appletons’ European :Guide-book, 10 Maps, 20 Plans of 

THE LAND OF. BENJAMIN. a ' .Engravings. $6.00 

THE DESERT OF JUDAH. ; : ts ; : 

THE SHEPHDAH AND PHILISTRIA. an ; { 

GALILEE. vill. Appletons’ Hand-book of American Travel, Northern and‘ 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FELLAHIN. 
= = HABITS OF THE FELLAHIN. : 
aN EDAWIN. ’ Hand-book [ Tout 
JEWS, RUSSIANS, AND GERMANS. Ts. Ap le letons’ Hand-book ee Amorioan: travel: “ea 
THE FERTILITY OF PALESTINE: > -Price,~$2:00; ae Ww 
‘This book is intended to give as accurate a general description 


tmithce of the Bestine” which, through the labors of the Com- x. Appletons’ Hand-bhook of American Travel. Southern Tour 


izmo. Cloth, $2.00. 


und, is broughthome ¢o us in such a : 
wty that the student may travel, ir his study, over its weary roads Price, $2.00. 
and rugged hilis without .an ache, and may ford its dangerous 
streams and pass through its malarious plains without discomfort. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 55: Broapway, New York. 


*,* Hither of the above sent free by mail to any address, on receipt of the price, — } 


KINCSFORD & SON. 


Schools and Masters of. Painting. : 
With an Appendix on. the Bilacipal Galleries of Europe. By A. G. Rapcuirrs. With Wiasteaoas and 
_Index of Artists. : I ‘yo. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


I, Bava Painting, IL. Rise of Cikistias ‘Art. TH. Byzantine and Miniature Painting: 
| lea Painting. V. Traditions of Painting. “VI. Italian Painting in the Fifteenth Century.” VII. 
Leonardo Da Vinci and Michael Angelo.’ ~-VIIT, Raphael and Correggio. IX; Painting in Venice. X. Later 
: Ttalian Painting. - XI. Early German and F lemish, XI. German -Painting in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
i Centuries. © XML Later German and Flemish Painting. « XIV. Painting in Holland. XV.-In Spain’ XVI. 
“XVI In England: XVIII. In the Nineteenth: Century. XIX. Schools of Painting. XX, ; ea 


“Cloth, or 50. 


I vol. ae “12mo. - 


oa “The work Is a dieatt one, but itis Mnpichasive: in its scope ; it is written as tersely as possible, with Nor 2s 2 ae 
waste sentences, and scarcely any waste words, and to amateur artists and art-students it will be invaluable as ers eae 
a hand-book of varied information for ready reference.”—WV._ ¥. Evening Post. z Aa 


“| book will be of no ede service to those who would: became students or professors of art."—V, Y. Evening _ Brae aD 
y Bapress. ss “ie eh es E $ " 


pk want which has long been felt is now w filled by: the i issue of this manual. —Beston Globe: 


; “The ‘author evidently. understands his. subject thoroughly, and puts his case clearly and succinctly. The A : st ee, 


eT has sent book. will supply. the ePaCe, of a score “of manuals of distinet specialties i in art.’ —Boston 4 % Peaks cheno 
Gasetter Bae ee : 2 ; ; é ; : %: 


ne 52 “iti is just sich a hand- book: as ant students have long needed and looked fori in-vain. "— Philadelphia Inquirer aca o 
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SURELY AS THE SUMMER BIRDS comes the usuat,. 
nay the Uri eriah, demand for 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, : 


T. he ask alia iiee tonic, and blood: depurent of the age. Fron 
the hot and dusty city, from crowded watering-places, from 
lake and river, prairie and forest clearing, come increased requisi< 

tions for this peerless remedy for dyspepsia, headache, flatulency, — ° — 
bilioushess, constipation, low fever, and all the round of bodily oe 
; Gacrders, most prevalent at this season. ; ed ean 


) 


SOLD By ALL ‘DRUGGISTS. 


=, Letter from. Sir HENRY HAL FORD, Cavtain of British Tear. ao 


oe GARDEN CIty HOTEL, “CrrEDMooR, September 17, oe 
Week: We, S: Sets €o., Rochester, N.Y.» 


Gentlemen : Pray acce| tury best thanks for the package BE Vanity Fair Renate which T ‘found here Vesiesdav. It is * 
st tobacco I ever smo Dig aud will bea great: source of enjoyment to me on my Western trip. __ 
ee Poke 2 H, 5. J. HALFORD, 


“THIRTY- se : ANNUAL : 


“Or THE : iis Eanes 
a Lion SiS F 
Z 3 
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Premiums received and. deferred ; . 
Less deferred’ premiums January 1,.1877-....--.- patients See aoe 


Interest received and’ accrued. ..22.05 1222 bo eveecestas ee: 


Less accrued January 1, 1877-..---.-- Soy eee So 


Losses by death, including additions 
Endowments matured: and discounted... .~- Bene eee ae ie an ein Sen eigee ve ae) gis: 
Life annuities and reinsurances.:..- 22-25-24 - -.-5.-< Seneca seen see eres 
Dividends and returned premiums on Seen policies-2.<.k55+ wee ce Gomes 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses,. and’ physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, Eke 

Reduction: of premiums on United: States eS Reps AVS ae eon 
Reduction: on :other-stocks;-.tee sanu 5 oe eas cee Seemed fuss 

~Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of real estate... 


; ASSETS. 
Cash in ‘bank, on-hand, and in transit; since received: 


Invested: in United States, iNew York City. and oe coun (imarkt 
Real estate 


assigned to fie Coagaay as additional collateral Pee 
- *Loans on éxisting policies (the reserve held by the Company on these = 
* Quarterly-and semi-annual _prémiums: on existing -policies, due_subsequent 
* Premiums on éxisting policies. in. course of cranaPissions and ollec n- (es feate reserve. Jon thes 
; cies, $674,000; included in liabilities). ‘ - 
Agents’. balances ~ 
Accrued intérest on investments to’ January 1 1878 Sas 


of the-State of New. York.” - 
Excess of market value ue securities: over cost 


‘CASH ASSETS, January 1 18y8e, ae iptcs coo ele —— ae SO ahh sae 
Appropriated as_follows: - - ce 2 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January z; 1878... Behe Se ehee 

Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc: ..-2.:- Paar Ce nec Soca eae = 

Reserved for reinsurance on existing | policies ; participating i insurance at 4 ves cent. ‘Carlis 
non-participating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium-~.-....----;.- 

Reserved for contingent liabilities «to Tantine Dividend Fund,” Ove 
existing policies of that class 

Reserved for premiums paid - in advance. Be som ee wou Gee ae Baty ee 


AK detailed schedule of these items “will accompany the ‘usual annual sapere ‘filed with ‘the 


Divisible surplus.at 4 per cent ‘ : 
Surplus, estimated bythe New York State Standard at Ad per. cent. over 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of ‘Trustees :h clared ar 
on settlement of next annual premium to Participating, policies proportionate to their ; 


During the year 6,597 policies haye been issued, insuring, $20,1 56, 639. ele 


Number of. policies in force January 1, 1876-2 
Number of policies in: force January 1, 1877 
“Number of BOCES in force January 1, 1878. 


=o asi eS ee 


Divisible surplus at 4 <per nae jana ee Se) 
Divisible surplus at.4 per cent. January. ds, “1877. 
Divisible See at 4 per, cent. Beale 1 ; 


¥ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, y. R; SEYMOUR, HENRY BOWERS, WM.H. “APPLETON, v 
ROBERT B.- COLLINS, JOHN-MAIRS, WILLIAM BARTON, “EDWARD: MARTIN,. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M M.D., DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ISAAC c BEAD AL 


M. ORRIS FRA NKLIN, President. 


THEODORE M.. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of eee 


